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338 COME UNTO ME,—OCTOBER. 


“ Come unto me, all ve that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.— Matt. 11: 28. 


PART I. 


Away into the far, dim wood from her, 
His shadow fell upon the dying leaves, 
And autumn hilltops, lying faint and fair, 
Beneath the sun spread out their silent 
sheaves. 


O’er faulds and meadows old the wild bee flew, 
And idle brooks sang endlessly and long ; 
The naked willows waved ; and evening grew 
Above the mallow banks and marsh weeds 
strong. 


Majestic trees above her waved, and stood 
And dropped their crimson ashes at her feet; 
A passing breeze stirred through the silent 
wood, 
And left behind the moist, dull autumn heat. 


She saw his last departing shadow fall, 
And from along the dark and dismal way 
Faded at last, while sadly over all 
A moveless shadow fell across the way. 


Upon her hands she laid her aching head, 
And weariness of darkness o’er her fell. 

“I do not understand my life,” she said ; 
“« My soul is lost in woe unspeakable.” 


PART II. 


We cannot conquer the great world within ; 
Our ceaseless pulses beat day after day, 

And souls are filled with sorrow and with sin; 
They labor without faith, and do not pray. 


And who shall help them in their dreadful need ? 
And who is Lord of all our souls within ? 

Of far-off folds, forever fair, we read, 
Where quiet sheep in peace, remote from sin, 


Are guided safely by a Shepherd’s love, 

And ever calm are all their nights and days, 
Forever calm is all their sky above, 

And joy doth follow all their winding ways. 


But, Lord, some are too weak to come to thee ; 
They stumble and fall down in deep despair ; 

Their tearful eyes so blind they cannot see, 
And hearts too heavy with their earthly care. 


Redeemer, shall they lay their woes on thee ? 
Wilt fold their weary souls upon thy breast ? 
Thy yoke is easy and thy bondage free ; 
Oh, lead them home to thine eternal rest. 


I know that only thou canst give them peace, 
And only thou canst calm their restless souls. 
Dear Saviour, bid their hopeless wanderings 
cease, 
Gather us all to thy pure heavenly folds. 
Eveanor Martvack. 





OCTOBER. 


Fa zine leaves and falling men! 
When the snows of winter fall, 

And the winds of winter blow, 
Will be woven Nature’s pall. 





Let us, then, forsake our dead— 
For the dead will surely wait, 

While we rush upon the foe, 
Eager for the hero’s fate. 


Leaves will come upon the trees ; 
Spring will show the happy race ; 

Mothers will give birth to sons, 
Loyal souls to fill our place. 


Wherefore should we rest and rust ? 
Soldiers, we must fight and save 
Freedom now, and give our foes 
All their country should—a grave ! 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 





DIVERSITY IN UNITY 


“ An appeal to the ‘You’ of yesterday, ought 
ever to be qualified by the perceptions of the 
* You’ of to-day and to-morrow.” 


“T saw it with my eyes!” I doubt you not 
You saw it—yes, your lightest word is true; 
But whether that same thing which once was 

“ You,” 


Stand, like armed sentinel, and bar you out 
From later lights of life, demands a doubt. 


“You” may be “you:” but was that half- 
fledged thing, 
Eyeing from downy nest its strip of sky, 
The same, in very deed, as that whose wing 
In practised flights now bears it up on high? 
Or did its quondam world, its first small sweep, 
Comprise all worlds ? the lofty and the deep ? 


| Or, take a higher parable.—In youth, 


Vigorous and bright, you chose some worthy 


part, 
And well you played it:—blessings on your 
truth, 
And blessed your work, of mind, or hand, or 
heart. 
Good roots, well planted ; hence the living trees: 
But Trees grow on: shall Men be less than 
these ? 


“You” may be “ you,”—th’ essential man the 
same, 
But complex, rich, and full, not lean and 


are ; 
Holding, and rightly, by the dear old name, 
Yet not, as erst, a child in eye and car ; 
Be the true thing ; the hours their course fulfil; 
We have no right to say, “ Old Time! stand 
still.” ' 


So friend, old friend, more dear, because that 
Time 
Has laid its spell upon us; leaving free 
The heart’s affections, and the thought sublime 
Of endless growth, and nobler things to be, 
In the full light of life, both old and new, 
I see, rejoicing see, that “ you” are ‘“ you.” 
— Spectator. Ta. 
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From The Christian Remembrancer. 
Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Ma- 
tron. Hurst and Blackett. 

TuIs work presents an important subject 
in 86 new a point of view that to many of 
its readers it will be a revelation. Others 
have written of female prisoners—chaplains, 
philanthropists, lady visitors, persons who 
have been permitted occasional intercourse 
with prison life, or who have stated duties 
there ; but the present writer lifts the veil 
from the daily, hourly existence of the mis- 
erable class of female convicts, and is the 
first, as far as we are aware, spending her 
life among them, and watching them at all 
hours of every day, who has told her expe- 
rience; and told it with a distinctness, 
straightforwardness, and command of her 
subject, which enforce conviction, and pow- 
erfully impress the reader. Her purpose, 
beyond the natural wish to record her ob- 
servations in a form sure to excite interest, 
seems to be to plead for her class—prison 
matrons, av they are called—whom she en- 
deavors to prove, and, we think, succeeds in 
proving, to be overworked, their energies 
unduly tasked, and their services underpaid. 
Fourteen or fifteen hours a day of incessant 
labor and vigilance, and almost incessant 
worry, amongst beings wild, crafty, and des- 
perate as their charges are represented to be, 
must be too heavy a strain on body and 
mind for women to bear without such a 
drain on health and strength, and wearing 
out of spirits, as government ought not to 
require of its servants. The term “ matron ” 
is a misnomer, for, as a class, they are young 
women eligible at twenty-five, some having 
been elected at an earlier age. And she 
suggests that for these “ officers,” as they are 
further designated, the title of “ sister ”— 
“if it did not savor too much of Romanism ” 
—would be more appropriate and more sug- 
gestive of their work, and of the spirit in 
which it should be carried out They are, 
according to her report, in most cases, women 
of education and refinement, as they should 
be always; interested in their work, and 
carrying it out with tenderness and judg- 
ment. For the sake of the prisoners, too, 
she argues that the staff should be enlarged ; 
for women need more individual attention 
than men, and cannot be treated in masses 
and by general rules in the degrees possible 
with men, And this we can readily believe. 





If women cannot be trained in large masses, 
neither can they be reformed and punished 
without losing many important opportuni- 
ties for favorable influence. 

Putting aside the example of zealous, use- 
ful labor set us by these youthful matrons, 
and the good worked by them amongst the 
more tractable of their charges in some few 
redeeming instances of penitence and refor- 
mation, this book must be a sort of shock to 
the general reader ; being, as it is, a long 
comment on the text, that it is easier for the 
leopard to change his spots, than for those 
to do good that are accustomed to do evil; 
and giving us a veritable glimpse into Pan- 
demonium such as no other systematic re- 
view of prison life has done before, for the 
reason the author gives, that it is only the 
officials of a prison that can see prisoners at 
their worst. Towards occasional visitors 
they can exercise self-control, but anything 
like lasting self-control is incompatible with 
the feminine nature sunk in vice; and lost 
to self-respect, as the majority of these 
women are. It is much easier to believe in 
crimes, the motive to them, the impulses 
and temptations which hurry men into them, 
than to realize their effect upon the charac- 
ter, and what an unresisting abandonment 
to evil influences results in. It is more dif- 
ficult and painful still to imagine a woman 
without any of the qualities we attribute to 
her sex. Not that the worst are wholly un- 
sexed; bad women are not more like men 
than good ones—in some cases they are less 
so: all the weaknesses of the feminine or- 
ganization are, indeed, concentrated in them, 
but there is a class of qualities which we 
are accustomed to think inseparable from 
womanhood, and it isa shock to find out our 
mistake. This writer, after her experience 
of prison life, quotes Tennyson :— 

“ For men at most differ as heaven and earth, 
But women worst and best, as heaven and hell.” 

Probably the warders on the men’s side 
of Milbank Prison would have something to 
say in modification of this distinction, yet 
they agree in the difference being a wide one 
between bad men and bad women; a thor- 
oughly depraved woman is more lost to rea- 
son than a man can become :— 

«How you ladies manage to live, in 
such a constant state of excitement, is a puz- 
zle to us on the men’s side,’ a Milbank war- 
der said to me one day; ‘our hours are ag 
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long, but the male convicts are quiet and malignity, shamelessness, impenitence, de- 
rational, and obey orders. It must be a gpair, he possesses with them some woman’s 
hard time for all of you.’”——Female Life in. nature, trained from her cradle in ignorance 
Prison, vol. ii. p. 4 end sin. 

A woman dead to shame and lost to rea-| One matter for encouragement we gather 
son almost ceases to be a human being; it | here, where we should scarcely have expected 
is not easy to distinguish between her state | to find it, which is, that good teaching is 
and actual madness ; and some delineations | seldom absolutely thrown away. The mind 
of temper in this work are scarcely compati- | which, however unwillingly or with however 
ble with sanity, though, because there are | little seeming profit, has received some relig- 
no illusions, the culprit is necessarily treated | ious truths in childhood is in a different con- 
as responsible. Yet in creatures possessed | dition from one whose earliest impressions 
with almost demoniacal fury or malice, we | were all evil. As far as appearances go, a 
see strange glimpses of tempers and quali- | tender mother, a careful home, school, and 
ties, with which in the germ we are all fa- | church, may be all forgotten—their good in- 
miliar. The book is a suggestive one. Here | fluences disregarded, their memory trampled 





are the extremes of vices, to which we only 
see remote tendencies in ourselves, our 
friends, our acquaintance in the outer world ; 
but enough to wake painful sympathies, to 
see horrible likenesses, to make us own a 
common nature. We begin to realize, more 
than, in thoughtless security, men care to do, 
all we owe to the beneficent chains of deco- 


upon—yet every seed thus sown is not ut- 
terly eradicated. No good early teaching 
can be quite lost while thought lasts. It 
asserts itself at chance moments; it enables 
the besotted intellect to attach meaning to 
better ideas when they are presented to it; 
it interposes itself at seasons of softening or 
repose, striking some chord which is never 





rous habit, to immunity from extreme temp- 


developed in a childhood restricted to things 


tation, to training in the humanities of life. | low and base :—and this record gives us the 
There are people, it seems, who have been | names, and something of the history, of 
cut off from all these. We do not believe | many whose knowledge of men and things 
of any human beings that they have had no | has from their birth been exclusively of this 
chance, no conscience pleading within, no|sort. Women are perhaps, from their im- 
example different from and above that which | pressible natures, more the victims of ill 








they have uniformly followed; but, as com- 
pared to ourselves, they have been without 
all privileges and advantages. These, as 
children, have never learnt, and it would 
have been out of place could they have 
spoken, the simple lines,— 
‘Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more; ” 

for from the first they have been outcasts of 
society. Why there are beings so neglected, 
so lost, why there are these differences, is an 
inscrutable mystery ; our part, as we realize 
them, is to recognize a work for the more 
favored to do, and to inquire what the share 
of each must be. Every prison suggests 
such ideas — but nowhere so forcibly as in 
the case of female convicts—and to-see this 
abandonment, this extreme degradation in 
woman, is at once pitiable and revolting. 
As art personifies all graces, all virtues, un- 
der feminine forms—Justice, Mercy, Beauty, 
Intellect, —so Satan stamps his mark on 
this yielding, impressible material ; and when 
he would represent sullenness, fury, craft, 





training than men; and there are women 
who have all their lives been strangers to 
the idea which every girl is supposed to be 
born with of what a woman should be; to 
the notions of reserve, modesty, self-respect, 
restraint, decorum, industry, regard for ap- 
pearances, obedience to custom, deference 
for opinion, horror of shame, which in some 
degree we consider inseparable from woman- 
hood, which, whether suppressed or not, we 
assume sometimes to have been there or 
they would not be women. There are women 
in our prisons to whom every appeal on the 
presumption of this innate knowledge would 
be as much thrown away as on a lioness, or 
she-bear, or the pythoness of the Zoological 
Gardens ; who, as far as we can see, have 
no sense of dignity or purity, and no admi- 
ration for them. They seem never to have 
heard of the power and goodness of God, 
never to have felt the most transient work- 
ing of religion in the soul. When the chap- 
lain preaches to them, or makes individual 
efforts to reach the stony and dead heart, 
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they frankly own themselves perplexed ; 
they cannot tell “ what the parson is driving 
at.” It is often objected to the efforts of 
every order of teachers—whether, in pulpits, 
schools, or by any other systematic mode of 
instructing and training the less fortunate 
classes—that the good done bears no appre- 
ciable relation to the labor, fuss, and noise 
in the doing; but it is something if they 
secure all who come within sound of their 
teaching from a certain extremity of igno- 
rance, make them, for ever so little time, 
take in an idea of what religion and good- 
ness are, and what they themselves ought to 
be; so that they can henceforth understand 
the language of exhortation, hold some ideas 
in common with good men, and be open, in- 
tellectually, at least, to the working of higher 
influences than they habitually seek and live 
amongst. 
We learn one thing of woman’s natural 
graces from such extreme instances of the 
absence of them, which is that they are nat- 
ural to women if they are trained in them: 
ifa woman is brought up in modest, deco- 
rous ways, there is a natural bias in her to 
approve of them, to fall into certain habits, to 
follow certain engaging examples; but if peo- 
ple ever act on the notion that the graces of 
womanhood are inherent and inalienable, and 
therefore need not be fostered, they will find 
themselves mistaken. All education of women, 
either from neglect or system, which draws 
them out of the retirement and reserve con- 
genial to what Spenser calls shamefacedness, 
bears in most cases evident fruit. It is espe- 
cially the women who have this training in 
its most flagrant extreme that make the most 
revolting prisoners ; women who, from child- 
hood, have led a public life in streets, and 
noise, and idleness, and promiscuous asso- 
ciation. Itis enforced in this work, that the 
worst and most unmanageable prisoners are 
not in for the gravest offences. No doubt 
dread of shame and fear of man have much 
crime to answer for, as well as such violent 
passions and vices as are not incompatible 
with a grave, decorous exterior and decent 
habits of life; but it is those who have been 
subject to least discipline, whose womanhood 
has been least cared for, and with whom the 
usual safeguards of the sex haye been most 
systematically defied, that supply the class 
of, not to say unfeminine, but inhuman pris- 
oners ; brought to this pass by audacious 


disregard of opinion, loss of all self-respect, 
craving for notoriety, necessity for excite- 
ment, intolerance of quiet, and hatred of all 
steady occupation. 

This writer does not assume that, in the 
worst cases brought under her notice, there 
have not been better impulses and memories 
than found their way to the light, and which 
might possibly be reached ; but of what she 
has seen she speaks :— 


* But to see some of these women, hour 
by hour, and listen to them in their mad de- 
fiance, rage, and blasphemy, is almost to be- 
lieve they are creatures of another mould 
and race, born with no idea of God’s truth, 
and destined to die in their own benighted 
ignorance. 

“ As a class, they are desperately wicked ; 
as a class, deceitful, crafty, malicious, lewd, 
and void of common feeling. With their 
various temperaments there are various ways 
of harmonizing them into obedience, and: 
here and there a chance of rousing some 
little instinct to act and think judiciously ; 
but it can readily be imagined that there are 
all the vices under the sun exemplified in 
these hundreds of women, and but a sparse 
sprinkling of those virtues which should nat- 
urally adorn and dignify womanhood... . 
In the penal classes of the male prisons there 
is not one man to match the worst inmates of 
our female prisons. There are some women 
so wholly and entirely bad, that chaplains give 
up in despair, and prison rules prove fail- 
ures, and punishment has no effect, save to 
bring them to ‘death’s door,’ on the thres- 
hold of which their guilty tongues still curse 
and revile; and one must let them have 
their way, or see them die. There are some 
women less easy to tame than the creatures 
of the jungle; and one is almost sceptical 
of believing that there ever was an innocent 
childhood or a better life belonging to them. 
And yet, strange as it may appear, there are 
few, if any, murderesses among them ; they 
have been chiefly convicted of theft after 
theft, accompanied by violence, and they are 
satanically proud of the offences that have 
brought them within the jurisdiction of the 
law. 

“In the prison the teaching that should 
have begun with the women in their girlhood 
is commenced, and exercises, in a few in- 
stances, a salutary influence ; but ignorance, 
deep-besotted ignorance, displays itself with 
almost every fresh woman on whom the key 
turns in her cell. It is the great reason for 
keeping our prisons full, our judges always 
busy ; three-fourths of our prisoners, before 
their conviction, were unable to read a word ; 
had no knowledge of a Bible, or what was 
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in it; had never heard of a Saviour; and 
only remembered God’s name as always 
coupled with a curse. Some women have 
been trained to be thieves and worse. than 
thieves by their mothers—taking their les- 
sons in crime with a regularity and a per- 
sistence that, turned to better things, would 
have made them loved and honored all their 
lives. They have been taught all that is 
evil, and the evil tree has flourished and 
borne fruit; it is the hardest task to train 
so warped and distorted a creation to the 
right and fitting way. Praise be to those 
hard-working, unflinching, prison chaplains 
who strive to their utmost, and are not al- 
ways unsuccessful.”—J bid. vol. i. p. 45. 


One reason for the pre-eminence in wicked- 
ness claimed for these unfortunates is, no 
doubt, that confinement and compulsory mo- 
notonous labor drives them into a sort of 
frenzy. We can hardly believe that a man 
is intrinsically better because he takes his 
punishment with phlegm, and submits to the 
inevitable, which a different neryous organ- 
ization chafes against and defies. The great 
trial to the matrons and everybody con- 
nected with the female prisons is the habit 
of “ breaking out,” as it is called—a fit of 
mischief which seizes some caged fury, and 
spreads right and left from cell to cell, wher- 
ever the sound of breaking glass and crash 
ofcrockery canreach. Hating thought, and 
yet driven to think in their unaccustomed 
dreary solitude—hating work, and yet com- 
pelled to labor at the needle, or other even 
more monotonous employment, hour after 
hour—life becomes unendurable ; they must 
break out; they feel the fit coming; they 
know the consequences—worse solitude in 
the dark, and bread and water; but their 
own interest, their own future of an hour 
hence is nothing to them, the present is so 
intolerable, and the present relief of noise 
and excitement so irresistibly attractive. 


“The male prisoners are influenced by 
some amount of reason and forethought, but 
the female prisoner flies in the very face of 
prudence, and acts more often like a mad 
woman than a rational reflective human be- 
ing. Those who are cunning enough to 
carry on by signs and looks, and tappings on 
the wall, a correspondence with their neigh- 
bors, are less refractory than those of less 
experience in evading prison rules. I have 
known many women, in defiance of a day or 
two’s bread and water, suddenly shout across 
the airing-yard, or from one cell to another, 
with a noise all the more vehement for the 


long restraint to which they have been sub- 
jected; and such a proceeding, if remon- 
strated with, is generally followed by a 
smashing of windows, and a tearing up of 
sheets and blankets, that will often affect 
half a ward with a similar example, if the 
delinquent is not speedily carried off to re- 
fractory quarters. 

Tt hes been long observed that the force 
of example in the matter of ‘breakings 
out’ is sure to be strikingly exemplified ; 
that for the sake of change even, and for 
that excitement which appears to be part of 
their being, without which they must fo 
melancholy mad, two or three women will, 
in a quiet aggravating manner, arrange for a 
systematic smashing of windows and tearing 
of sheets and blankets. 

“T have even known women addressing 
their matrons in a style similar to the fol- 
lowing— 

“ Miss G—, I’m going to break out 
to-night.’ 

“ «Oh, nonsense !—you wont think of such 
folly, I’m sure.’ 

“ Persuasion is generally attempted first, 
as a ‘breaking out ’ disturbs a whole prison 
for a day or two. 

«Tm sure I shall then,’ 

“¢ What for?’ 

“* Well, I’ve made up my mind, that’s 
what for. I shall break out to-night—see 
if I don’t.’ 

“ « Has any one offended you, or said any- 
thing P’ 

“*No—no. But I must break out. It’s 
so dull here. I’m sure to break out.’ 

“* And then you'll go to the “ dark.” ’ 

“*T want to go to the “dark ”!’ is the 
answer. 

“ And the ‘ breaking out’ often occurs as 
promised ; and the glass shatters out of the 
window frames, strips of sheets and blankets 
are passed through, or left in a heap in the 
cell, and the guards are sent for, and there 
is a scuffling and fighting and scratching and 
screaming that Pandemonium might equal, 
nothing else.”—Jbid. vol. i. p. 52. 

This is one form of the malady ; but some- 
times the practice is fallen into “ on princi- 
ple,” after a sullen vindictive nursing up of 
fancied wrong, for the sake of destroying 
government property. It is, again, the sign 
of a violent ebullition of temper; though 
constantly temper has nothing to do with 
it, and it is simply entered upon from a 
craving for change, or, deliberately, for com- 


panionship, when it is known the refractory . 


cells are full, and they must be put into them 
by twos and threes. All excitement is in- 





fectious. It is easy to imagine that the im- 
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pulse for destruction spreads. The love of 
mischief has some place in all of us; it is 
only civilization that keeps it down. 


*¢ One matron, who has since left the ser- 
vice—a matron of somewhat impulsive dis- 
position—once told me in confidence, and 
with a comical expression of horror on her 
countenance, that she was afraid she should 
break out herself, the temptation appeared 
so irresistible. 

‘“‘<«T have been used to a different sort of 
life—father, mother, brothers and sisters all 
around me: light-hearted and happy—that 
it’s like becoming a prisoner one’s self to 
follow this tedious incessant occupation. I 
assure you, Miss ——, that when I hear the 
glass shattering, and the women screaming, 
my temples throb, my ears tingle, and I want 
to break something dreadfully.’ ”—Jbid. p. 
136. 


An excitable temperament may well find 
it difficult to maintain self-control in such 
scenes ; and there are women so “ desper- 
ately wicked,” so resolved to resist all efforts 
to be made any thing less abandoned or in- 
temperate than in their first estate, that they 
will be violent in this way four or five times 
a week for two months in succession. In- 
deed, the matron’s sufferings from this cause 
never end till habit acquiesces in them as 
natural to the scene. Some of the dark cells 
at Milbank are placed near the matron’s 
sleeping-room, a fact known to the delin- 
quents, whom it animates to fresh exertions 
of kicking and screaming and singing under 
the notion of keeping it up while the “ screws 
are in bed.” Yet in time the matron rises 
superior to this stroke of malice, and she 
sleeps through it all—sleeps and dreams of 
home. 


“And amidst it all, and mingling with 
her dreams, goes the thump, thump, of the 
prisoners’ feet and hands; or wells up from 
the cell the defiant song of the caged tigress.” 

e—Lbid. p. 149. 


Of course it must be extremely difficult to 
find suitable punishment for euch offenders, 
but the writer’s experience is against the 
“dark ;” she does not know of its ever 
having worked in any single instance a sal- 
utary effect upon a prisoner. With the 
strong it proves their power of tiring out 
their punishers, with the weak it would soon 
affect the mind. The. grotesque strangely 
mixes with the horrible in these scenes. 
One terrible woman sang or rather yelled 
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night and day at the pitch of her voice the 
burden of a drinking song; another, at 
stated intervals, uttered a piercing shriek, 
which for days baffled all attempts to dis- 
cover its source. A young gypsy girl, one 
of the worst and most frenzied cases, would 
spend the time of her incarceration in vio- 
lent dancing, and kept prisoners and matrons 
restless with her quick beats on the floor. 


“This dance must have been entirely of 
her own invention, it was so odd and char- 
acteristic. There was a peculiar Juba ele- 
ment about it, and a series of rapid, regular 
beats with the heel and toe alternately, that 
had a frenzying effect on the listener in the 
dead of night. Occasionally the night ma- 
tron (whose office was slowly to pace the 
wards through the night) would attempt a 
remonstrance, and Letty would assail her 
with a torrent of slang and Romany, danc- 
ing all the time for fear of throwing herself 
out of practice. Like most violent women, 
while the excitement of an outbreak was 
upon her, she was mad and dangerous. 
There was no reasoning with her; she had 
done her worst and been punished to the 
utmost, and now she would have her ‘ fling,’ 
and dance and sing, and do what she 
pleased; and if the matron continued re- 
monstrating Letty would fly at the door, and 
beat it with her fists, and scream.”—Jbid. p. 
266. 

But violence and confinement told upon 
the gypsy girl, whom one of the matrons re- 
membered a little merry child running wild, 
and playing antics with her brother on a 
common. At nineteen all traces of youth 
had past; she was in for stabbing a man in 
a brawl, a feat of which she boasted (the 
well-behaved murderesses are more deliber- 
ate in their crime), and was one of the worst 
women; but with a touch of pride in her 
royal ancestry, and some family feeling, es- 
pecially for her brother Vangelo, also “ in 
trouble.” It is one of the cases where there 
was even no inherited tradition of home to 
temper a savage nature. She died in prison, 
“ untrustworthy and violent to the last,” but 
least unruly to the matron who remembered 
her in childhood. On one occasion, how- 
ever, the “dark” had real horrors to these 
wild ‘spirits :— 


‘‘It happened that one particular dark 
cell adjoined a portion of the pentagon be- 
longing to the men’s prison, and from this 
cell issued suddenly the most piteous screams 





and cries for help. The matron in attend- 
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ance hurried to the dark, and found the three 
inmates huddled together, shivering and 
horrified. 

“‘¢ What is the matter ?—what are you 
calling for?’ she inquired. 

“¢QOh! miss, for the Lord’s sake, let us 
out! We’ll never break out again—we’'ll 
behave ourselves so well!’ 

“«« What is the matter ?’” 

“« Qh! there’s the devil in the next cell 
behind here. Iam sure the devil is coming 
to fetch us all away! There he is again! 
Oh! Lord have mercy upon us!’ 

‘“‘ And sure enough there issued from im- 
mediately behind the dark cell a series of the 
most awiul screams and yells that ever es- 
caped human throats. It even alarmed the 
matron, who was accustomed to these par- 
oxysms of passion; it expressed such fear 
and horror and agony, and was like no hu- 
man screaming that had ever been heard in 
Milbank Prison. A legion of hyenas could 
not have given vent to a noise more un- 
earthly ; and the women added their shrieks 
to the general tumult, and implored to be 
released. 

“A messenger was sent round to the 
men’s prison to learn the reason for so un- 
usual an occurrence, and presently the mys- 
tery was cleared up. Some Chinese prison- 
ers had arrived and had been forced to 
succumb to the general system of hair-cut- 
ting, despite their energetic protests to the 
contrary. The cherished tails had been un- 
mercifully shorn off amidst the screams of 
the Chinese ; and it was their lamentations 
over this calamity that had so alarmed the 
prisoners in the cell adjoining the room 
where the operation had occurred.”—J bid. 
p- 152. 

It conforms to the notion of possession— 
of these wretched women not. being them- 
selves—that in their fits of fury they have 
more than the strength of men. Muscular- 
ity in its highest development is not a fea- 
ture of feminine Christianity. No demoniac 
could surpass the feats of a certain “ Maria 
Copes,” distinguished by especial mention 
in the.report of the directors, “ whose con- 
duct was so extraordinary and outrageous as 
to be more that of a wild beast than a re- 
flecting rational human being.” This woman, 
in common with many others of this strange 
sisterhood, is perfectly indifferent to her own 
sufferings ; indeed, the lowest type of crim- 
inals often show a different nervous organi- 
zation, and scarcely feel pain. They will 
inflict horrible wounds on themselves for the 
sake of getting into the infirmary. Some 
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down in time, with other desperate devices 
of a similar nature. But the woman in 
question, from scarcely provoked passion, 
would go so near killing herself that the au- 
thorities were at their wits’ end. She would 
take “headers” against a stone wall, or 
bring her head in contact with it by a series 
of rolling swings, till the sound of the suc- 
cessive cracks sickened every bystander. 
She would bite off her handcuffs, and liber- 
ate herself from every contrivance to restrain 
her movements ; pull up the flooriag, wrench 
doors off their hinges, and disfurnish the 
padded room with her teeth. It is curious 
that this woman never uttered an oath the 
whole time she was in prison, the body was 
her sole engine of mischief. Another thing 
to remark is that this prodigious power was 
kept up without exercise. She would not 
walk or go into the air, and any attempt to 
force her resulted in a scene. The doctors, 
after a solemn sitting, pronounced this wild 
creature in perfectly sound mind; but the 
distinction between such a state—and it is 
only an extreme of a not uncommon condi- 
tion in female prisoners—and madness must 
be a very subtle one. Indeed, we cannot 
read these records without speculating on 
the various degrees of responsibility among 
what are called rational beings. In the same 
class, though far worse than this “ agile pan- 
ther,” as she is called, are other women here 
shown us; but like her in the wild indiffer- 
ence to their own well-being and in the gro- 
tesque animal form of vice they present. 
They stand out embodiments of gigantic 
evils, of which society is dimly conscious, 
What must be the condition of whole classes 
which can produce these portents? A cer- 
tain “Towers, with a disproportionate re- 
volting countenance, a cripple, white faced, 
and with black eyes that made one shudder,” 
makes the reader shudder too. She was so 
wicked that even the prisoners were horrified 
at her. “She’s like the devil hisself, isn’t 
she, miss?” said one of them, herself not 
noted for good behavior. This woman reso- 
lutely kept to her bed. 

“ Blaspheming and singing were her two 
principal employments ; if needlework were 
given her, she would tear her work to pieces 
and swallow her needle to horrify the ma- 
tron. She was taken to the refractory cell 
at times, but her crippled condition ren- 
dered her transfer thence an almost instan- 


will hang themselves, trusting to be cut) taneous process; and her schemes for re- 
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moval and self-damage were horribly ingen- 
ious. She was partial to secreting a piece 


of glass about her clothing, opening her | 


veins with it, and te them to bleed 
silently, giving no hint of what she had 
done. It was only her gradual faintness 
that gave the alarm, and brought relief to 
her, otherwise she would have bled stoically 
to death in her bed; and this not once nor 
twice, but in a general way, however closely 
watched. . . . By some mystery never sol- 
vable by prison vigilance, the glass or the 
pebble was always available and ready to be 
roduced from her bed, or age or even 
Sep back hair, for the horrible gash which 
blanched the face of her watchérs. If she 
was anxious to proceed to the infirmary, 
some such scheme she would always adopt, 
despite the vigilance of her officers, till her 
life was despaired of. Towers always ral- 
lied, however, and allowed herself sufficient 
time to recover some of her old strength, be- 
fore, in a business-like manner, she would 
proceed to hack at her veins again. By way 
of change she would sometimes powder the 
glass and swallow it, and bring on internal 
hemorrhage—a practice adopted by more 
than one prisoner at both Milbank and Brix- 
ton. . . . Sometimes she would lie in bed, 
and scream for help, till assistance arrived, 
when she would struggle into a sitting pos- 
ture, and fling every available utensil at the 
light, or the heads of the officers—she was 
not particular—accompanying every effort at 
damage by an oath, or an expression that 
made the blood run cold.”—Jbid. vol. i. p. 
286. 

Another of these miserable and abandoned 
creatures, whose hatred and malignity over- 
flowed upon themselves, persisted in remain- 
ing in the dark. “The dark suited her;” 
and she threatened to break out or attempt 
some one’s life if she was thwarted. There 
she remained, day after day, refusing all 
persuasion and every inducement to return 
to prison duties. 


“ The matron in attendance had a favorite 
little kitten which was accustomed to follow 
her about the wards ; and it chanced that on 
opening the door to attend to this woman, 
the kitten concealed itself in the cell, and 
was locked up with the prisoner. 

“This feline intruder would have been 
hailed a welcome guest by most women un- 
der the same circumstances ; but this pris- 
oner had never shown an instance of affection 
for any living thing within the prison walls. 
The kitten was missed, and search was made 
for it—the woman in the dark cell had seen 
nothing of it. ‘ What made any one think 
she knew about the kitten?’ The cell was 


opened, and the little kitten found suffocated 
by the prisoner. ‘ That’s how I should like 
to serve the whole of you,’ she growled. . . 
Actions that would give pain to others were 
Honor Matthew’s chief satisfaction. She 
passed from prison without a hope that one 
good light had been born within her during 
a long period of incarceration.”—Jbid. vol. 
i. p. 155; ii. p. 281. 

Self-preservation and self-love are, we are 
accustomed to think, so inseparable from 
rational nature, that a uniform long-contin- 
ued deliberate disregard of them is scarcely 
compatible with sanity. But these myste- 
ries of malignity overmastering all material 
pleasures and desires are, perhaps, scarcely 
profitable subjects of speculation : still, ig- 
norance and the frenzied impatience o: a 
wild nature at reproof, restraint, and pun- 
ishment, do seem to interfere in these cases 
with responsibility. 

This lady’s examples, however, are not 
confined to such witchlike perversions of 
nature; such self-tormenting selfishness. 
All ordinary human weaknesses have their 
place in the prison cell. She assures us 
that, as a class, these women are inordinately 
vain. Women so dead to self-respect that 
they do not care in what depths of degrada- 
tion all the world sees them, are yet the slaves 
of personal vanity, and will resort to the 
most ludicrous means of gratifying it. Con- 
demned to the company of their own sex, 
and toa costume the least gratifying toa 
gaudy taste, the passion for ornament, fash- 
ion, and color will crop out, and find indul- 
gence too. The first cruel blow to a female 
convict’s pride is inflicted on her entrance 
into the prison. The hair is cut off; there 
is something pathetic in the universal recoil 
from this indignity, which, however neces- 
sary and merited, is yet an aggression on 
“ nature itself.” 


‘* Women whose hearts have not quailed, 
perhaps, at the murder of their infants, or 
the = of their husbands, clasp their 
hands in horror at this sacrifice of their nat- 
ural adornment—weep, beg, pray, occasion- 
ally assume a defiant attitude and resist to 
the last, and are finally only overcome by 
force. It is one of the most painful tasks of 
the prison, this hair-cutting operation— 
moreover, it is, in my opinion, at least, a 
test of character. 

“One woman will be resigned to her fate 
on the instant, and, with a Socratic stoicism, 





will compress her lips and submit herself to 
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the shears, and march away to her bath 
afterwards in a business-like manner; a 
second will have a shivering fit over it; a 
third will weep, passionately ; and a fourth 
will pray to be spared the indignity, and im- 
lore the matron on her knees to go to the 
ady superintendent and state her case to 
her. . . . Ican remember one prisoner de- 
lirious for a day and night after the opera- 
tion. She was a young fair Scotch girl, and 
her ‘ Dinna cut my hair; oh! dinna cut my 
hair!’ rang along the deserted corridors 
with a plaintive earnestness.” 


Some struggle and swear, others coax, 
and others stoutly maintain that their hair 
is their husbands’ and the illegality of touch- 
ing it. In some she thinks the operation 
produces permanent effects on the temper. 
But, shorn as it is, it still continues an ob- 
ject of solicitude to the prisoner, increasing 
with its growth. The author describes a 
night scene in Milbank Prison, when a “ poor 
delicate woman” begged to speak a word 
with her as she passed, candlestick in hand, 
towards her room :— 


“* Lord bless you, miss!’ observed the 
woman ; ‘I’m so glad to see you to-night— 
I’ve something on my mind.’ 

“* You must not talk, you'll disturb the 
other women.’ 

“¢T’'ll only whisper it—if you wont mind 
just a word, miss.’ 

“« Just a word’ is a great boon—an ever- 
lasting favor conferred—with the more grate- 


ful of this class, and I went nearer the grat- 


ing to hear her statement. She began ina 
low and lachrymose voice, intended to arouse 
my sympathy and interest in her coming rev- 
elation, and then suddenly darted a long 
naked arm through the grating, and hooked 
some of the melted tallow from the candle in 
my hand. 

**Tt’s on’y jist a scrap of tallow for my 
hair, miss,’ said she, applying it to her hair 
very rapidly with both hands; ‘it do get 
awful rough without fat, to be sure! And 
I’m very much obliged to you, miss. Good- 
night.’ 

“* And, with a triumphant laugh at her own 
adroitness, the woman darted from the grat- 
ing into her bed, where I heard her chuck- 
ling to herself over her success as I went 
down the ward to my room.”—Jbid. vol. i. 
p. 111. 


To superior intelligences the wiles of di- 
plomatists, the intrigues of power, the master 
strokes cf Machiavellian dissimulation, may 
possibly make the same figure as this suc- 
cessful and really ingenious ruse does to our- 





selves. We are forced to admire the re- 
sources of a ruling passion under difficulties 
which almost amount to a disability. Some 
women extract a rouge out of the red line in 
the check shirting they are employed upon, 
and whiten the skin from the whitewashed 
walls. A certain handsome termagant 
showed an incorrigible taste for style, and 
gave even prison garments an air, “ turning 
all the women’s minds” by her expedients 
for “ bandoline ” and the art with which she 
twisted the most unaccommodating material 
into graceful lines and flowing skirts, com- 
pressing her waist to fainting with the wire 
grating of her window, and her turning the 
rope and sheets of her bedding into crino- 
line. Nor was it safe to be too austere upon 
these manceuvres, as they were found some 
corrective to a fiendish temper ; and, in fact, 
a woman condemned to a hideous uniform, 
and cut off from every exercise of freewill in 
her adornment, unless she is more than 
woman, will certainly become less than one. 
We doubt if the worst of these convicts do 
not resume some of the attributes of their 
sex with their outer-air attire. Some satis- 
faction in their personal tout ensemble is, per- 
haps, the nearest point they can attain to 
self-respect. In their most frenzied esca- 
pades they probably never lose the sense of 
acting in disguise ; a woman in a prison uni- 
form is, we feel as we look at her, not her- 
self. 

But the refractory, to whom prison is in- 
tolerable, are only one side of the picture. 
In contrast to them are others who seem to 
find in its stern uniformity a repose almost 
conventual—women submitting to every rule, 
liking the monotony, the silence, the com- 
pulsion ; who love their cell as many a nun 
has done hers, and for perhaps much tho 
same reason. There are people, in fact, 
everywhere who, wherever they live, con- 
trive to confine their actual interests within 
a few narrow walls, and see, hear, and feel 
for nothing beyond. The most curious ex- 
ample of this content is in the case of two 
women, mother and daughter, guilty of man- 
slaughter, for having starved to death their 
respective daughter and sister. It was quite 
certain that they were guilty, yet the writer 
attributes the crime more to a certain “ un- 
impressibility ”—a dull want of feeling and 
observation—than to any direct cruelty or 
malice. It looks like a natural deterioration, 
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the result of poverty and short commons, 
starving “the genial current of the soul.” 
In prison they at once nestled into their 
place ; the dull, dead neatness and order, the 
serenity, the absence of all fret and anxiety 
about a living, the still recurring meals much 
better and fuller than they had known be- 
fore, made up all they could care for of life. 

They arrived two pitiable, emaciated crea- 
tures, with whom existence had hitherto 
been a struggle, and, under prison diet, 
gained health and vigor. Placed in separate 
cells, it was supposed that they would be 
solicitous about each other, and information 
was volunteered. 


“¢Don’t you wish to hear how your 
daughter is getting on?’ was asked of the 
elder Garnett one day. 

“¢ She’s getting on very well,’ answered 
the mother; ‘she ‘be a quiet girl, and no 
trouble to you I’m sure, lady.’ 

“‘¢ Not much trouble, certainly.’ 

“On the same question being put to the 
daughter respecting the mother, she looked 
quietly from her coir-picking, and hoped 
mother had not been fidgeting.” —Jbid. vol. 
i. p. 72. 

The matrons could not believe in the cool- 
ness of their interest in each other, and, 
considering their excellent conduct, brought 
about a meeting, appointing both at once to 
some kitchen service, performed by the pris- 
oners. The scene precisely resembled what 
we have seen between tortoises first intro- 
duced to their own kind :— 


“Tt was not intended that any conversa- 
tion should ensue between them, but it was 
thought that there would be a pleasant sat- 
isfaction to both in their silent meeting, the 
remembrance of which would help to lighten 
their solitary labors. The result was a fail- 
ure. The coldest and most unconcerned of 
glances passed between mother and daugh- 
ter, one slight stare, and then an assiduous 
devotion to their present duties; and never 
a second look from one to another; on the 
contrary, the most perfect ignoring of one 
another’s presence. They went on their sep- 
arate tasks in the old icy fashion, and showed 
no sign of any mental disturbance during 
that day, or even alluded to the circumstance 
of their meeting.” —Jbid. p. 74. 


In fact, they were naturally in that condi- 
tion of mind towards each other which ex- 
treme monastic austerity enforces as the 
highest perfection. On one occasion, the 
elder looked abstracted, and was supposed 
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to be in trouble of mind. She was asked if 
she wished for anything :— 


“¢Qh! no, lady,’ she replied. 

“<T thought you were dull.’ 

“¢T’m very comfortable, thank you.’ 

“¢ You are not fretting about the length 
of your sentence ?’ 

“<¢T’ve nothing to fret about, lady; I’m 
better off here than ever I was in ——shire. 
We were all starving together there; and 
my husband, who was a shepherd, was very 
ill, and my daughter was weak too, and we 
had nothing to give them—nothing at all to 
give them, or ourselves. And so my daugh- 
ter died. But, lady, it was not in our power 
to help her.’”—Jbid. p. 76. 


This was the only plea of innocence she 
ever made, and in distinction to the protesta- 
tions she was in the habit of hearing, the 
writer was disposed to believe it. After a 
time, “they worked their way to associa- 
tion,” as a reward for good and “ religious ” 
conduct, and the mother and daughter were 
placed together :— 

“‘ Their first meeting was after the old apa- 
thetic fashion. 

“¢ Well, Elizabeth ?’ 

‘¢¢ Well, mother ?’ 

“They were seated opposite each other at 
the table two minutes after their meeting, 
working—silently and monotonously. There 
appeared to be no subject between them on 
which they cared to converse; they took up 
their new position without any display of 
feeling, just as if it were a prison rule to 
which they were compelled to conform, and 
had no particular objection. 

‘‘ After a week’s association, a matron 
asked the daughter whether she was not 
glad to have her mother as a companion. 

“ © Ye’es, lady,’ was the hesitating answer ; 
‘it’s a kind of change, but ’—with a little 
impulsive dash—‘ she do make a great mess 
and litter, to be sure! ’”—Jbid. p. 77. 

Nor is it only to stolid temperaments that 
prison life is attractive. As a class, this 
writer says, the prisoners are not unhappy. 
The diet at Milbank and Brixton is better 
than in our workhouses ; the treatment, she 
is ready to say, more kind and sympathiz- 
ing; and the monotony of employment, 
where it does not exasperate, soothes and 
quiets. She gives an interview between a 
young convict and her honest mother, in 
which the old woman complains of poverty 
at home, and looks forward to “ the house” 
as her refuge. ‘Don’t go into the house,” 
says thé prisoner. ‘ What can I do, dear P” 
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replies the mother. ‘ Come here,” is the 
reply, the daughter going on to prove how 
much better off she will be in gaol; that she 
will have no hard words, enough to eat and 
drink ; such blankets and sheets to lie on! 
and the doctor every day, if she likes; and 
‘it’s like heaven in the infirmary.” And 
proceeding to show—till checked by the 
matron in attendance—how the thing could 
be managed. There is quite an engaging 
account of one old woman of seventy, who 
had grown into prison life and could fancy 
no other; “a quiet, meek, obedient pris- 
oner, truthful, reading her Bible without 
parade, and a communicant ; ” proud of still 
being able to do her stroke of allotted work, 
and making her age no excuse to evade it; 
keeping her cell a pattern of neatness, call- 
ing it her “ little room,” and feeling it her 
only home. It is naturally a matter of in- 
quiry how this virtuous matron reconciled 
to her conscience the crime necessary to 
secure to herself this asylum in perpetuity. 
When the end of the term for her first of- 
fence drew near, she felt the difficulty her- 
self :— 


“*¢T don’t know what I shall do when my 
time’s up,’ she said to me once; ‘ there’s no 
one to take care of me outside, and I’m afraid 
they'll treat me very badly at the workhouse. 
Well, I suppose, miss, [ must make the best 
of it.’ "—Jbid. vol. i. p. 193. 


She evidently dreaded the loss of respect 
to which she was accustomed ; besides, she 
liked the chaplain, and would miss his min- 
istrations, therefore clinging to the idea of 
coming back again— 


“«T’ll try the workhouse,’ was her remark 
one day, ‘but I’m thinking it wont suit 
me like this—not half so comfortable and 
quiet.’ ” 


In this frame the “cheerful, feeble old 
woman” passed out into the world :— 


“But in a few months she re-appeared at 
Milbank Prison. Old Mary Collis had been 
convicted of a petty theft again, and was sen- 
tenced to a second term of imprisonment. 

““*T have come back to settle down for 
good,’ she said. ‘I know I’ve done very 
wrong, and that I’m old enough to know 
what’s + by this time, but J couldn’t keep 
away! Ihave tried the workhouse ; they’re 
so terribly noisy there, and there’s not half 
the order there should be, and everybody 
wants to quarrel so. Besides,’ she.added, 
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with characteristic naivété, ‘they don’t un- 
derstand my ways at the workhouse, and you 
are all so used to me by this time.’ . . . She 
fell into the same old habits—read her Bible 
as industriously as ever, took the Sacrament, 
reserved ever the same good temper, and 
id die before her term of imprisonment was 
ended. . . . A good prisoner, and as good a 
Christian as it was possible for a prisoner to 
be perhaps. She died, I think, at the age 
of seventy-six, in the infirmary ward of 
Brixton Prison.”—J bid. vol. i. p. 193. 


Another model prisoner of this class was, 
strange to say, a murderess—a life prisoner 
for poisoning her husband. She denied the 
crime, “ but there was no breaking through 
the circumstantial evidence,” though it was 
difficult for even a “ prison matron ” to rec- 
oncile the charge with her appearance and 
conduct. A woman with a kind motherly 
face, “‘ nearly bent double, and leaning on a 
stick,” that one took naturally to, “and 
whom the prisoners called ‘mother,’” by 
consent :— 


‘¢¢QOh, isn’t she like the mother I ran 
away from, twenty years ago?’ a prisoner 
cried once, with a little shudder; ‘I wish 
they’d put her somewhere else than near 
me!’ And again, when she was sent home 
to die. ‘She was just like a mother to us,’ 
one remarked. ‘A blessed sight better 
mother than ever I had the luck of,’ was the 
reply.” —Jbid. p. 266. 


It disturbs all our ideas that the magni- 
tude of the crime should be so fallacious an 
index of the conduct; but, as we have said, 
the every-day habits of the past life seem 
rather to regulate prison morality than indi- 
vidual] acts of any kind. There are people 
whom prison frenzies, some few whom it 
sobers and refines, while it leaves no scope 
for their besetting temptations. One may 
note here, too, that within the prison walls 
public opinion seems to make few distine- 
tions. We do not gather that the prison- 
ers express horror at each other’s crimes; 
and it is next to impossible for the officers 
to measure the characters of those under 
their care by any abstract standard. They 
must speak as they find. Whatever a per- 
son has done before they entered these walls, 
submission, decency, and good temper are 
paramount claims to a lenient judgment. 
A murderess, who behaves herself, is not 
pointed at, or shuddered at, as she would be 
out of doors. In some cases our prison ma- 
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tron is disposed to trace the act so much 
at variance with the seeming character to 
incipient insanity, and Celestina Sommer, 
who finished her life in the criminal lunatic 
asylum, is, for the atrocity of her crime, a 
notorious example in point. Where a dread 
of shame leads to the act, this solution is 
not called for. The character of a certain 
Elizabeth Harris, guilty of the cold-blooded 
murder of two children, leads to the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

‘¢ She was another of those women who, 
in captivity for crimes of the deepest dye, 
became the most quiet and best-behaved of 
prisoners. As a rule, murderesses are the 
women most apt to conform to prison disci- 
piine, most anxious to gain the good-will of 
their officers, and easily swayed by a kind 
word. They are not generally of the lowest 
grade—that is, not the most illiterate and 
mentally depraved.” —Jbid. vol. ii. p. 259. 


And again— 


“Women who are in for murder, more 
especially the murder of their children, are, 
as a rule, the best-behaved, and the most 


light-hearted of prisoners.”—Jbid. p. 84. 


And this leads to another observation con- 
cerning this class of criminals ; and, indeed, 
the light in which crime is viewed generally 
by prisoners. Amongst bad and good in- 
discriminately, we can see scarcely a trace 
of real repentance, or even remorse. They 
uniformly seem to accept the punishment 
as plenary absolution; even if the more 
thoughtful and decent see the harm of what 
they have done, and recognize the duty of 
admitting their guilt. We cannot but sup- 
pose that, in the case of some of these 
women guilty of murder, if their crime had 
never been found out, they would have suf- 
fered agonies of remorse—possibly even 
made confession; but cenviction and pun- 
ishment seem in all cases to stand for con- 
fession and absolution; there are no traces 
of an uneasy conscience. Now and then, 
very rarely, a depressed manner leads to 
the surmise that thoughts may be passing 
within, but, whatever the chaplain may hear, 
the matron, at least, is not made the confi- 
dant of broken-hearted self-reproach. She 
speaks of the awful rule of “ non-repent- 
ance,” and again— 

“Tt is a remarkable fact that, with most 


female convicts, the sentence is considered a 
fair equivalent for the act committed, and 
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they think there is no further occasion to 
trouble their heads about the matter. ‘The 
deed is done,’ and prison life is penance and 
absolution for it. Elizabeth Harris, who 
had deliberately drowned her two children, 
was ever a cheerful woman, possessing a 
brisk step and a bright smile.”—Jbid. vol. 
ii. p. 164. 

With Sarah Baker, who had thrown her 
baby down a pit-shaft :— 


“The past crime did not press heavily on 
her conscience ; I have observed, but it is a 
remarkable fact, that these serious acts sel- 
dom do. . . . I may add here that with all 
the prisoners the crime is of little account, 
and the sentence for it only a thing to be 
deplored.” 


Does remorse, then, mean in most cases 
dread of discovery? It would seem so. It 
is the weight of a secret—not only fear of 
punishment, but the burden of a mystery 
which human nature cannot bear. It is con- 
science convicting us of having sinned against 
human judgment and feeling; it is the hor- 
ror of what men will say. When man knows 
and has done his worst, this aspect of con- 
science is at rest, though there is no repent- 
ance; though the sin is not mourned for, 
and there is no thought even of the Divine 
Judge. 

The chaplain, she admits, hears words of 
contrition and resolutions of amendment, 
but people in scenes like these are mainly, 
though not always reasonably, guided by 
their personal observation and experience, 
In one case she mentions the deep and vivid 
effect of a rousing sermon on that most fa- 
vorite of all occasions for popular emotion, a 
funeral sermon :— 


“‘ That the chaplain’s exhortations, for the 
most part, have little effect, may be readily 
imagined from the character of the congre- 
gation ; but still, here and there, the good 
seed falls at times and bears some fruit, and 
preaching is not always a ceremony, even in 

risons, that is dry and unprofitable and dis- 

eartening. . . . It happened that Julia Mc- 
Coy, one of the prisoners, had died the pre- 
vious week ; and the minister, who chanced 
at that time to be officiating, took advantage 
of the occasion to speak of her death and of 
the circumstances connected with it, in sim- 
ple, earnest language that struck home to 
those stubborn hearts, and brought tears into 
all eyes. It was an affecting sight; here 
were women, whose whole term of confine- 





ment had been an outrage against common 
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sense and propriety, making the chapel echo 
with their stifled scbs; there were women 
who had not shrunk at murder, infanticide, 
and all the crimes that degrade our poor hu- 
manity, weeping like children at the thought 
of their fellow-prisoner’s natural death. The 
subject was well chosen, skilfully handled, and 
the right chord had been struck ; there were 
purer, better thoughts rising from the depths 
that morning than it was ever guessed could 
have life amid such darkness.”—Jbid. vol. i. 
p- 250. 

This is pleasant to read; and good 
thoughts have an influence independent, 
perhaps, of their immediate, perhaps physi- 
cal, effects; but the sequel to this scene is 
curious. Something of the kind, no doubt, 
may often be observed after religious excite- 
ment, on its more undisciplined, unrestrained 
subjects :— 


“But still, one sermon will not regener- 
ate a ane ; and though some good possi- 
bly followed it, yet I cannot honestly aver 
that there was much sign of general amend- 
ment. Some of the women were even so 
unsettled as to ‘break out’ shortly after- 
wards; the new thoughts troubled them, 
and they must shake them off or go mad. 
Better back to the old life than to be troubled 
with them; and so the glass was crashing in 
the wards again, and the dark cells were once 
more full of inmates.” 


Thought, as such, is horrible to these poor 
creatures, and no doubt dimly full of fears. 
Even their compulsory schooling drives the 
more densely ignorant wild: “I can’t stand 
it, miss,” one exclaimed ; “ it only drives me 
silly. I’m sick of schooling; you’d better 
take me back to my cell, I shall only make 
arow here. Don’t say I have not given you 
warning.”—P. 251. 

It is remarked, however, that something 
of benignant Sunday influence is to be found 
even in a prison, some little respect for the 
Sabbath by the most obstinate prisoners :— 


“It has struck me more than once that 
the best women—the good-conduct women 
of all classes—are often grave and thought- 
ful (on Sunday). Now and then a matron, 
suddenly entering a cell, may find a prisoner 
in tears; and it is always a prisoner who 
has had some semblance of a home in early 
days, or some well-meaning father or 
mother.” —J bid. vol. i. p. 254. 


The instances of insubordination are less 
on Sunday than on any other day through- 
out the year; whilc, on the contrary, the 
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Christmas season—no doubt, in days of lib- 
erty, always profaned by some greater ex- 
cess of riot—was found a period of especial 
turbulence. In fact, prison is a place to 
show the supremacy of habit. We are all of 
us weak against temptation, but the habit of 
non-resistance in these wild natures turns 
temptation into a sort of law. ‘ You see, 
miss, I did try very hard, but it wasn’t to 
be,” said one of them on her recommitment; 
“T was obliged to steal; I did try my best, 
but it couldn’t be helped, and here I am. 
It wasn’t my fault exactly, because I did try, 
you see, miss;” and this is called “the 
common excuse ”—a woman always asserts 
that it was not to be avoided. And there 
are one or two melancholy instances of 
women entering upon a new and creditable 
mode of life relapsing, not without agony of 
mind, at the first word from an old intimate, 
or “ pal,” as a convict friend is always called. 
The slang epithet would not be misapplied 
to many a so-called friendship out of prison 
walls, wherever there is intimacy without re- 
spect, or regard, or confidence. Where all 
these are wanting, the necessity for compan- 
ionship makes the “ pal” a very important 
need. The first term of imprisonment is one 
of solitude; it is only at rare intervals that 
association is allowed. After a time, two 
are placed together, and at Brixton the soli- 
tary system is not at all observed. But no 


‘restraint can prevent partial intercourse ; 


the freemasonry of prisoners is a mystery 
which cannot be got at. They contrive 
means of communication, written and by 
signs, in their dreary single-file promenades. 
They even converse and concoct schemes of 
rebellion by silent movements of the lips 
from opposite galleries of the chapel, which, 
from various indications, must be a strange 
theatre for prison tactics; disorder, under 
the mask of an exact conformity, presenting 
in startling parable, what may be the con- 
trast between seeming and reality amongst 
many a free congregation, if wandering 
thoughts and rebellious attention could make 
themselves heard and seen by the senses. 
No woman will make her “ pal” a confidant 
of any good thoughts or softening of heart; 
all this is forthe matron. No doubt it would 
be regarded as meanness, as a giving in, by 
a society which has respect for no other qual- 
ity but daring audacity, and which supports 
the spirit’ by recollections of past feats and 
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schemes for future mischief. Yet, though 
there is not much love in these alliances, 
there is a great deal of jealousy. Nothing 
is more curious and noteworthy than the in- 
fluence of this passion in these narrow, self- 
ish minds. Indeed, it is a scene to show us 
the anatomy of all the vices, amongst our- 
selves decently skinned over. With us jeal- 
ousy may be even attractive as the morbid 
working of a too deep and concentrated af- 
fection ; but nothing can be said for the en- 
vious discontent which will keep a woman 
brooding, scowling, and sullen for days, be- 
cause a favorite matron has spoken a word 
of kindness to a fellow-prisoner, grudging 
another any share of a tenderness which has 
no value to her but as being exclusive. Yet, 
perhaps, as a sign of some feeling, it is bet- 
ter than mere indifference. 

On this head of sentiment there is one cu- 
rious feature which may illustrate the natu- 
ral history of crime, though we can see no 
connection between an innocent propensity 
and an inherent tendency to deceit. Those 
who have read Mr. Wilkie Collins’s last novel 
will remember the amiable villain Fosco (the 
best character by far in the story) and his 
pet canaries. The two female swindlers in 
this book show the same turn for taming 
animals, and the same strange fascination 
over them. A woman who had used her 
lady-like manners to defraud innumerable 
shopkeepers, and who in prison had capabil- 
ities of “ talking over totally out of the com- 
mon,” established a friendship with a mouse, 
which she tamed to the most perfect subser- 
vience, bestowing on it that exclusive affec- 
tion which natures cold towards their own 
kind sometimes bestow on animais. In the 
case of this woman, her contempt for her fel- 
low-prisoners met with a repulsive, rough re- 
venge, for one of them got into her cell in 
her absence and bit off her friend’s tail. The 
other case of this tendency was in Alice Grey, 
whom our readers may remember as “ the 
fascinating Alice Grey,” as she loved to call 
herself, who perpetrated so many feats of 
swindling, perjury, and false accusation. 
This woman showed no spark of interest for 
any human being during her imprisonment, 
but became passionately fond of a sparrow, 
which she would sing and talk to in a simple 
artless way, wholly at variance with her man- 
ner to her fellow-men. The bird seemed to 


craft,” and general delinquency. 
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when it was lost, she degenerated, became 
violent and fierce, and her fine manners, 
which could at any time give place to the 
lowest scurrility of language, seemed to de- 
sert her. Instances of more wholesome feel- 
ing are not wanting in these annals. Few 
women are without something of the moth- 
er’s instinct, and are kind in their way to 
their children born in the prison, of whom ~ 
there are not a few; but beyond this, they 
are not without some sense of the sanctity of 
childhood, however wickedly, in many in- 
stances, this is violated. Mention is made 
of one child-prisoner, apparently only ten 
years, a pretty little girl, on whom the prison 
garments hung loose and incongruous. At 
first sight of her, at the first shock of the 
contrast between the look of innocence and 
the place,— 

“Women looked from one to another, 
wringing their hands and compressing their 
lips together ; one woman clasped her hands 
instinctively, and cried, ‘My God, look 
here!’ and presently there was a deep con- 
vulsive sob escaping on all sides. ‘It’s a 
shame—it’s an awful shame !—she shouldn’t 
have come here!’ more than one woman 
ventured to exclaim; and it became neces- 
sary to pass Lydia Camblin to her cell as . 
quickly as possible, in order to calm the ex- 
gaa of the women.”—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 

The child herself, however, too well fitted 
her new sphere, and might, we are told, have 
been “an old prison bird of forty years of 
age for her coolness, presence of mind, 
Another 
trait of feeling is more remarkable still in 
such a place, and impresses us very painfully 
with the thought how much poetry and sen- 
timent may lie hid and overlaid in these out- 
casts of society, exposed to so few bright and 
pure influences. One suffering common to 
ali these women is the absence of anything 
to please the taste. They evidently hunger 
for some gratification to the eye, will tear 
out the pictures from the library books to 
stick them on their cell walls, though but for 
an hour or two; and will infringe the rules 
by snatching at the few and homely flowers 
in the airing-ground, which, when secured, 
become such objects of envy and contention, 
that the theft is immediately discovered :— 


“Thave aremembrance of looking through 
the ‘ inspection’ of a cell some years ago, 


exercise a salutary influence over her, for,| and perceiving a prisoner, with her elbows 
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on the table, staring at a common daisy, 
which she had plucked from the central 
patch of grass during her rounds—one of 
those rude, repulsive, yet not wholly bad 
prisoners, from whom no display of senti- 
ment was anticipated. Yet the wistful look 
of that woman at her stolen prize was a 
leam of as true sentiment as ever breathed 
in a poet’s lines. A painter might have 
made much of her position, and a philoso- 
“ag might have moralized concerning it ; 
or the woman wept at last, dropped her 
head down on the table between her clasped 
hands, and shed her bitter tears silently and 
noiselessly.”—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 103. 


Nor are our sympathies only awakened 
by the transient regrets and pathetic sor- 
rows of these poor. creatures; some of their 
pleasures, rare, chance, and only what are 
inevitable, awake a strong fellow-feeling. 
This clear and lively writer brings before us 
some pleasant glimpses in the description of 
the matron’s “escort ” of prisoners from one 
place to another. The peep at the outer 
world from their omnibus is full of delight 
to these women, by no means so burdened 
by a sense of shame or guilt as not to be 
open to every pleasant impression, every 
suggestive sight. And they are able to ex- 
press their thoughts. The reputed talk of 
these women gives us no mean idea of their 
intellect and power of expression, though 
probably it is only the more acute whose 
talk is fluent and connected enough, and 
their thoughts sufficiently distinct, to be 
committed to memory. Thus, as they drive 
through the streets, the size of everything 
fills their minds :— 


“«« Everything looks so large, miss,’ was 
the remark of one woman to the matron; 
‘it isn’t like the streets and houses some- 
how, it’s something new and BIG.’ 

“And this impression seems conveyed to 
the minds of most women. What a large 
dog !—what a large house !—what large gar- 
dens to all the forecourts! It almost ap- 
pears as if ten or twelve months’ confinement 
to a narrow cell had diminished their power 
of comparison, and narrowed their busy 
plotting minds. 

“ Spasmodic observations on the passers- 
by are not unfrequent, despite all efforts to 
keep silence. ‘ That’s like my brother Jack ! 
That’s like my mother!’ 

“At the corner of the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, before the railway arch is passed un- 
der, and the Vauxhall station passed, there 
is an evident anxiety to see the shops 
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amongst the London-bred girls—it’s so like 
old times to see the shops. Women will 
slily turn round in their seats, or lean over 
their fellow-prisoners, to look at the play- 
bills before the doors of the tobacconists. 

“«¢T wonder what’s out now at the Vic. or 
the Surrey? Oh, what treats I have had 
there!’ a woman once sighed in confidence 
to herneighbor. ‘ Weren’t they jolly nights 
up in the gallery at Christmas time?’ ‘ Ah! 
it was all along o’ the play I ever came 
here!’ I heard a woman mutter in re- 
sponse. 

“Tt’s always along o’ something—the 

lay, the concert-room, the streets, the false 
riend who tried to lead her wrong, and she 
so innocent !—the bad advisers, the cruel 
mother, father, husband, anybody—never 
her own weakness, or headlong desperate 
plunge to ruin.” —Jbid. vol. ii. p. 7. 

Then come the suburbs, the flowers, the 
peep at the river, with the steamers, the 
barges, the boats flashing on the water— 
and the rapturous exclamation, “ Isn’t this 
firstrate! and they’re all at chapel now at 
Brixton.” Alas! that there are any ex- 
cluded from these common joys, that it is 
necessary to shut out some while they live 
from all the eye craves for, forcing thought 
and memory to feed upon themselves. What 
have we done that in contrast with these 
cold privations the vast world of eye and ear 
in their immense variety and beauty should 
be open to us at our will, too familiar to be 
valued, too accessible at all times to tempt 
us to the trouble of enjoying them in all 
their fulness ? 

Thus it is. We cannot write or read of 
men and women, whatever they are, how- 
ever deeply they have sunk, but we come to 
pity and to feel for them at last. This very 
intelligent observer certainly set about de- 
tailing her experience with no romantic in- 
tention of engaging our interest in criminals 
and their crimes. She has found the crim- 
inals too repulsive, too ungrateful, too hope- 
lessly weak, too willing slaves, and their 
passions too troublesome and exasperating, 
perhaps, for her to entertain other than the 
most orthodox and anti-French notions on 
the loathsomeness of evil. But it is impos- 
sible, writing in a candid and good spirit, 
not to temper the harsh picture with some 
warm, kindly touches, forcing on us such a 
sense of kindred that we cannot recoil from 
the worst without a sense of compassion, 
and a thankful recognition of the safeguards 
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which have surrounded us from childhood 
to maturity, and never once allowed us to 
come in contact with the form of tempta- 
tion under which they have fallen. 

One instance we are tempted to give of 
the inequality of punishment for the same 
offence which in this world is permitted. It 
is in the case of one of the worst and most 
violent women in the prison, who had been 
brought up virtuously and respectably, but 
had possessed the fatal gift of beauty, which 
had attracted a young college student in his 
summer excursion. At the time of this 
incident her health was suffering from her 
own frenzied insubordination, and the door 
of her cell was permitted to be open for 
more air, the entrance being secured by a 
grating. 

“One day visitors were expected in the 
prison; when they arrived, they were es- 
corted round the wards in the usual man- 
ner. The gentlemen were more interested 
in minor details than strangers on a visit to 
our Government establishments usually are. 
In due course, the ward wherein Jane Ellis 
(the name is a feigned one) was confined was 
reached. Glancing towards her cell, and 
perceiving that only one door was secured 
in lieu of two, an inquiry was made as to 
the reason of that cell’s being more open 
than therest. Suddenly there was a strange 
silence—a silence that struck even the ma- 
tron of the ward with surprise—and the in- 
quiring visitor stood, as rigid as a statue, 
staring at a face white as death, that glared 
back at him through the iron grating. 

“The visitor moved on, asked if the 
woman were seriously ill, the nature of her 
sentence, etc., and then passed on his tour 
of inspection, and left the prison shortly 
afterwards. Presently it was noticed that 
Ellis was still standing at the grated door, 
as though she had been turned to stone. 

*¢¢ What is the’matter, Ellis?’ asked her 
matron. 

““¢Who was that man? What was his 
name?’ 

“<¢T do not know. I have not heard.’ 

“Tid you see him look at me?’ 

“The matron could not but answer in the 
affirmative. 
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**¢Oh, my God, well he might! Miss 
—,’ she cried in a stifled whisper, ‘as 
God’s my judge, that was the man who led 
me first to ruin. Before I knew him, I was 


an innocent girl.’ ”—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 226. 


The man had had a hundred ways of re- 
trieving himself; the woman had slid from 
bad to worse till she was now an object 
from which he would recoil with virtuous 
antipathy. From the story we may infer 
that neither had repented. Yet the differ- 
ence now was that she was a bad and infa- 
mous woman, he a “respectable” man. 
Such differences are not, however, what they 
seem. It may after all bear analogy with 
the difference between male and female con- 
victs, the former of whom are reasonable by 
contrast, and much more manageable and 
tractable as prisoners. Yet if we can judge 
by the indignant reports of those now op- 
posing the ticket-of-leave system, their rea- 
son which has helped these men to obtain a 
commutation of punishment does not hinder 
their returning to the old villanous modeof ~ 
life more a child of hell than before. 

On this question of tickets-of-leave our 
thoress is disposed to speak in favor of 
them, though she throws some discredit on 
the official statistics proving the success of 
the system by calling attention to the fact 
that licensed female convicts are not unfre- 
quently reconvicted under a new name, a 
change not discovered till they have passed 
through all formal entries in the prison 
books. Since, however, women are apt to 
show their real character with little attempt 
at reserve or self-restraint, good conduct in 
prison may be a higher test in their case, 
and be worth more than where there is a 
man’s deliberate forethought and resolution 
to bide his time. In his case, at any rate, 
experience seems to show that justice had 
better be allowed to take its course, and that 
he himself is seldom a real gainer by an in- 
dulgence which exposes the innocent to such 
formidable risks. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
’ Tr was not a cheerful morning on which 
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laces, the health which to her now was 
money, life—nay honor. 


to be married. A dense, yellow, London | For Ascott’s creditor had been already 


fog, the like of which the Misses Leaf had 
never yet seen, penetrated into every corner 
of the parlor at No. 15, where they were 
breakfasting drearily by candle-light, all in 
their wedding attire. They had been up 
since six in the morning, and Elizabeth 
had dressed her three mistresses one after 
the other, taking exceeding pleasure in the 
performance. For she was still little more 
than a girl, to whom a wedding was a wed- 
ding, and this was the first she had ever had 
to do with in her life. 

True, it disappointed her in some things. 
She was a little surprised that last evening 
had passed off just like all other evenings. 
The interest and bustle of packing soon sub- 
sided—the packing consisting only of the 
travelling trunk, for the rest of the trous- 
seau went straight to Russell Square, every 
means having been taken to ignore the very 
existence of No. 15; and then the three 
ladies had supper as usual, and went to bed 
at their customary hour, without any spe- 
cial demonstration of emotion or affection. 
To Elizabeth this was strange. She:had 
not yet learnt the unspeakable bitterness 
of a parting where nobody has any grief to 
restrain. 

On a wedding morning, of course, there 
is no time to be spared for sentiment. The 
principal business appeared to be—dressing. 
Mr. Ascott had insisted on doing his part 
in making his new connections appear “ re- 
spectable ” at his marriage, and for Selina’s 
sake they had consented. Indeed, it was 
inevitable ; they had no money whatever to 
clothe themselves withal. They must either 
have accepted Mr. Ascott’s gifts—in which, 
to do him justice, he was both thoughtful 
and liberal—or they must have stayed away 
from the wedding altogether, which they did 
not like to do “ for the sake of the family.” 

So, with a sense of doing their last duty 
by the sister, who would be, they felt, hence- 
forward a sister no more, Miss Leaf attired 
herself in her violet silk and white China 
shawl, and Miss Hilary put on her silver- 
gray poplin, with a cardinal cape, as was 
then in fashion, trimmed with white swan’s- 
down. It was rather an elderly costume for 
a bridesmaid; but she was determined to 
dress warmly, and not risk, in muslins and 





paid. Miss Balquidder never let grass grow 
under her feet. When Hilary returned to 
her sisters that day, there was no longer 
any fear of public exposure; she had the 
receipted bill in her hand, and she was Miss 
Balquidder’s debtor to the extent of eighty 
pounds. 

But it was no debt of disgrace or humili- 
ation, nor did she feel it as such. She had 
learned the lesson which the large-hearted 
rich can always teach the poor, that, while 
there is sometimes, to some people, no more 
galling chain, there is to others—and these 
are the highest natures, too—no more firm 
and sacred bond than gratitude. But still 
the debt was there; and Hilary would never 
feel quite easy till it was paid—in money, at 
least. The generosity she never wished to 
repay. She would rather feel it wrapping 
her round, like an arm that was heavy only 
through its exceeding tenderness, to the end 
of her days. 

Nevertheless, she had arranged that there 
was to be a regular monthly deduction from 
her salary; and how, by retrenchment, to 
make this monthly payment as large as she 
could, was a question which had occupied 
herself and Johanna for a good while after 
they retired to rest. For there was no time 
to be lost. Mrs. Jones must be given no- 
tice to; and there was another notice to be 
given, if the Richmond plan were carried 
out; another sad retrenchment, foreboding 
which, when Elizabeth brought up supper, 
Miss Hilary could hardly look the girl in 
the face, and, when she bade her good-night, 
had felt almost like a secret conspirator. 

For she knew that, if the money to clear 
this debt was to be saved, they must part 
with Elizabeth. 

No doubt the personal sacrifice would be 
considerable, for Hilary would have to do 
the work of their two rooms with her own 
hands, and give upa hundred little comforts 
in which Elizabeth, now become a most 
clever and efficient servant, had made her- 
self necessary to them both. But the two 
ladies did not think of that at the moment; 
they only thought of the pain of parting 
with her. They thought of it sorely, even 
though she was but a servant, and there was 
a family parting close at hand. Alas! peo- 
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ple must take what they earn. It was a 
melancholy fact that, of the two impending 
losses, the person they should miss most 
would be—not their sister, but Elizabeth. 

Both regrets combined made them sit at 
the breakfast-table—the last meal they 
should ever take together as a family—sad 
and sorry, speaking about little else than 
the subject which presented itself as easiest 
and uppermost, namely, clothes. 

Finally, they stood all completely arrayed, 
even to bonnets ; Hilary looking wonderful- 
ly bewitching’ in hers, which was the very 
pattern of one that may still be seen in a 
youthful portrait of our gracious Queen—a 
large round brim, with a wreath of roses in- 
side; while Miss Leaf’s was somewhat like 
it, only with little bunches of white ribbon, 
“ for,” she said, “ my time of roses has gone 
by.” But her sweet faded face had a peace 
that was not in the other two—not even in 
Hilary’s. 

But the time arrived; the carriage drew 
up at the door. Then nature and sisterly 
feeling asserted themselves for a minute. 
Miss Selina “ gave way,” not to any loud or 
indecorous extent, to nothing that could in 
the least harm her white satin, or crumple 
her laces and ribbons; but she did shed a 
tear or two—real honest tears—kissed her 
sisters affectionately, hoped they would be 
very happy at Richmond, and that they 
would often come to see her at Russell 
Square. 

“You know,” said she, half apologeti- 
cally, “it is a great deal better for one of 
us at least to be married and settled. In- 
deed, I assure you, I have done it all for 
the good of my family.” 

And for the time being she devoutly be- 
lieved she had. 

So it was allover. Elizabeth herself, 
from the aisle of St. Pancras Church, 
watched the beginning and ending of the 
show; a very fine show, with a number of 
handsomely dressed people, wedding guests, 
who seemed to stare about them a good 
deal, and take little interest in either bride 
or bridegroom. The only persons Eliza- 
beth recognized were her mistresses,—Miss 
Leaf, who kept her veil down and never 
stirred ; and Miss Hilary, who stood close 
behind the bride, listening with downcast 
eyes to the beautiful marriage service. It 
must have touched her, more than on her 
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sister’s account, for a tear, gathered under 
each eyelash, silently rolled down the soft 
cheek and fell. 

“Miss Hilary’s an angel, and he'll be a 
lucky man that gets her,” meditated her 
faithful “ bower-maiden ” of old; as, a little 
excited by the event of the morning, she 
stood by the mantelpiece, and contemplated 
a letter which had come after the ladies de- 
parted; one of those regular monthly In- 
dian letters, after which, Elizabeth was sharp 
enough to notice, Miss Hilary’s step always 
grew lighter and her eye brighter, for many 
days. 

“Tt must be a nice thing to have some- 
body fond of one, and somebody to be fond 
of,” meditated she. And “ old-fashioned 
piece of goods” as she was—according to 
Mrs. Jones (who now, from the use she was 
in the Jones’ ménage, patronized and con- 
fided in her extremely)—some little bit of 
womanly craving after the woman’s one 
hope and crown of bliss crept into the poor 
maid-servant’s heart. But it was not for the 
maid-servant’s usual necessity—a ‘‘ sweet- 
heart ” somebody to “ keep company with ; ” 
it was rather for somebody to love, and per- 
haps take care of a little. People love ac- 
cording to their natures; and Elizabeth’s 
was a strong nature; its principal element 
being a capacity for passionate devotedness, 
almost unlimited in extent. Such women, 
who love most, are not always, indeed, very 
rarely, loved best. And so it was perhaps 
as well that poor Elizabeth should make up 
her mind, as she did very composedly, that 
she herself should never be married; but 
after that gloricus wedding of Miss Hilary 
to Mr. Lyon, should settle down to take care 
of Miss Leaf all her days. 

“ And if I turn out only half as good and 
contented as my mistress, it can’t be such a 
dreadful thing to be an old maid after all,” 
stoically said Elizabeth Hand. 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth, 
when her attention was caught by some one 
in the passage inquiring for her; yes, actu- 
ally for her. She could hardly believe her 
eyes when she perceived it was her new- 
found old acquaintance, Tom Cliffe. 

He was dressed very well, out of livery; 
indeed, he looked so extremely like a gen- 
tleman, that Mrs. Jones’ little girl took him 
for one, called him “ Sir,” and showed him 
into the parlor. 
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“ Allright. I thought this was the house. 
Uncommon sharp of me to hunt you out, 
wasn’t it, Elizabeth P ” 

But Elizabeth was a little stiff, flurried, 
and perplexed. Her mistresses were out; 
she did not know whether she ought to ask 
Tom in, especially as it must be into the 
parlor; there was no other place to take him 
to. 

However, Tom settled the matter with a 
conclusive “Oh, gammon!”—sat himself 
down, and made himself quite comfortable. 
And Elizabeth was so glad to see him—glad 
to have another chance of talking about 
dear old Stowbury. It could not be wrong; 
she would not say a word about the family, 
not even tell him she lived with the Misses 
Leaf, if she could help it. And Tom did 
not seem in the least curious. 

“Now I call this quite a coincidence. I 
was stopping at St. Pancras Church to look 
at a wedding ; some old city fogie who lives 
in Russell Square, and is making a great 
splash; and there I saw you, Elizabeth, 
standing in the crowd, and looking so nice 
and spicy; as fresh as an apple and as brisk 
asabee. I hummed and hawed and whis- 
tled, but I couldn’t catch your eye; then 
I missed you, and was vexed above a bit, 
till I saw some one like you going in at this 
door, so I just knocked and asked; and 
here you are! ’Pon my life, I am very glad 
to see you.” . 

“Thank you, Tom,” said Elizabeth, 
pleased, even grateful for the trouble he 
had taken about her; she had so few friends ; 
in truth, actually none. 

They began to talk, and Tom Cliffe talked 
exceedingly well. He had added to his nat- 
ural cleverness a degree of London sharp- 
ness, the result of much “ knocking about” 
ever since childhood. Besides, his master, 
the literary gentleman, who had picked him 
out of the printing-office, had taken a deal 
of pains with him. Tom was, for his sta- 
tion, a very intelligent and superior young 
man. Not a bey, though he was still under 
twenty, but a young man: that precocity 
of development which often accompanies a 
delicate constitution, making him appear, 
as he was indeed in mind and character, 
fully six or seven years older than his real 
age. 

He was a handsome fellow, too, though 
small; dark-haired, dark-eyed, with regu- 
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lar and yet sensitive and mobile features. 
Altogether Tom Cliffe was decidedly inter- 
esting, and Elizabeth took great pleasure in 
looking at him, and in thinking, with a cer- 
tain half-motherly, half-romantic satisfac- 
tion, that but for her, and her carrying him 
home from under the horse’s heels, he 
might, humanly speaking, have been long 
ago buried in Stowbury churchyard. 

“T have a‘churchyard cough’ at times 
still,” said he, when speaking of this little 
episode of early life. “I don’t think I shall 
ever live to be a middle-agedeman.” And 
he shook his head, and looked melancholy 
and poetical; nay, even showed Elizabeth 
some poetry that he himself had written on 
the subject, which was clever enough in its 
way. 

Elizabeth’s interest grew. An ordinary 
baker or butcher-boy would not have at- 
tracted her in the least ; but here was some- 
thing in the shape of a hero, somebody who 
at once touched her sympathies and roused 
her admiration. For Tom was quite as well 
informed as she was herself; more so, indeed. 
He was one of the many shrewd and clever 
working men who were then beginning to rise 
up and think for themselves, and educate 
themselves. He attended classes at mechan- 
ics’ institutions, and young men’s debating 
societies ; where every topic of the day, relig- 
ion, politics, political economy, was handled 
freely, as the young do handle these seri- 
ous things. He threw himself, heart and 
soul, into the new movement, which, like all 
revolutions, had at first its great and fatal 
dangers, but yet resulted in much good; 
clearing the political sky, and bringing all 
sorts of hidden abuses under the sharp eyes 
of that great scourge of evil-doers — public 
opinion. 

Yet Elizabeth, reared under the wing of 
the conservative Misses Leaf, was a little 
startled when Tom Cliffe, who apparently 
liked talking and being listened to, gave her 
a long dissertation on the true principles of 
the Charter, and how Frost, Williams, and 
Jones—names all but forgotten now—were 
very ill-used men, actual martyrs. She was 


more than startled,—shocked, indeed,—until 
there came a reaction of the deepest pity,— 
when he confessed that he never went to 
church. He saw no use in going, he said; 
the parsons were all shams, paid largely to 





chatter about what they did not understand; 

















the only real religion was that which a man 
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Meanwhile Elizabeth having forgotten all 


thought out for himself, and acted out for | about her dinner, sat thinking, actually do- 
himself. Which was true enough, though | ing nothing but thinking, until within half 


only a half-truth; and innocent Elizabeth 
did not see the other half. 

But she was touched and carried away by 
the earnestness and enthusiasm of the lad, 
wild, fierce iconoclast as he was, ready to 
cast down the whole fabric of Church and 
State ; though without any personal hanker- 
ing after lawless rights and low pleasures. 
His sole idol was, as he said, intellect, and 
that was his preservation. 

Also, the fragile health which was be- 
trayed in every flash of his eye, every flush 
of his sallow cheek, made Tom Cliffe, even 
in the two hours he stayed with her, come 
very close to Elizabeth’s heart. It was such 
a warm heart, such a liberal heart, thinking 
80 little of itself or of its own value. 

So here began to be told the old story, 
familiar in kitchens as parlors; but, from 
the higher bringing-up of the two parties 
concerned, conducted in this case more after 
the fashion of the latter than the former. 

Elizabeth Hand was an exceptional per- 
son, and Tom had the sense to see that at 
once. He paid her no coarse attentions, 
did not attempt to make love to her; but 
he liked her, and he let her see that he did. 
True, she was not pretty, and she was older 
than he; but that to a boy of nineteen is 
rather flattering than otherwise. Also, for 
there is a law even under the blind mystery 
of likings and fallings in love—a certain 
weakness in him, that weakness which gen- 
erally accompanies the poetical nature, 
clung to the quiet, solid, practical strength 
of hers. He liked to talk, and be listened 
to by those silent, admiring, gentle gray 
eyes; and he thought it very pleasant when, 
with a motherly prudence, she warned him 
to be careful over his cough, and gave him 
a flannel breastplate to protect his chest 
against the cold. 

When he went away, Tom was so far in 
love, that, following the free-and-easy ways 
of his class, he attempted to give Elizabeth 
a kiss ; but she drew back so hotly, that he 
begged her pardon, and slipped away rather 
confounded. 

“That's an odd sort of young woman; 
there’s something in her,” said he to him- 


self. “T’ll get a kiss though, by and by.” 


an hour of the time when her mistresses 
might be expected back. They were to go 
direct to the hotel, breakfast, wait till the 
newly married couple had departed, and then 
come home. They would be sure to be 
weary, and want their tea. 

So Elizabeth made everything ready for 
them, steadily putting Tom Cliffe out ci her 
mind. One thing she was glad of, that, 
talking so much about his own affairs, he 
had forgotten to inquire concerning hers, 
and was still quite ignorant even of her 
mistresses’ name. He therefore could tell 
no tales of the Leaf family at Stowbury. 
Still, she determined at once to inform Miss 
Hilary that he had been there, but that, if 
she wished it, he should never come again. 
And it spoke well for her resolve, that while 
resolving, she was startled to find how very 
sorry she should feel if Tom Cliffe never 
came again. 

IknowI am painting this young woman 
with a strangely tender conscience, a refine- 
ment of feeling and a general moral sensi- 
tiveness, which people say is seldom or 
never to be found in her rank of life. And 
why not? Because mistresses treat servants 
as servants, and not as women; because, in 
the sharp, hard line they draw, at the out- 
set, between themselves and their domes- 
tics, they give no chance for any womanli- 
ness to be developed. And therefore since 
human nature is weak, and without help 
from without, a long-degraded class can 
never rise, sweethearts will still come crawl-: 
ing through back entries and down at area- 
doors ; mistresses will still have to dismiss, 
helpless and fallen, or brazen in iniquity, 
many a wretched girl who once was inno- 
cent; or, if nothing actually vicious results, 
may have many a good respectable servant 
who left her to get married, return, com- 
|plaining that her “young man,” whom she 
knew so little about, has turned out a 
drunken scoundrel of a husband, who drives 
her back to her old comfortable ‘ place ” to 
beg for herself and-her starving babies a 
morsel of bread. 

When, with a vivid blush that she could 





not repress, Elizabeth told her mistress that 
| Tom Cliffe had been to see her, the latter 
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replied at first carelessly, for her mind was 
pre-occupied. Then, her attention caught 
by the aforesaid blush, Miss Hilary asked— 

“« How old is the lad?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“ That’s a bad age, Elizabeth. Too old to 
be a pet, andrather too young for a husband.” 

“T never thought of such a thing,” said 
Elizabeth, warmly, ——and honestly, at the 
time. 

“Did he want to come and see you 
again?” 

“ He said so.” 


“Oh, well, if he’s a steady, respectable | 


lad, there can be no objection. I should 
like to see him myself next time.” 

And then a sudden sharp recollection, 
that there would likely be no next time, in 


their service at least, made Miss Hilary feel | 


quite a hypocrite. 

“‘Elizabeth,” said she, “we will speak 
about Tom Cliffe—is not that his name ?— 
by and by. Now, as soon as tea is over, 
my sister wants to talk to you. When you 
are ready, will you come up-stairs ? ” 

She spoke in an especially gentle tone, so 
that by no possibility could Elizabeth fancy 
they were displeased with her. 

Now, knowing the circumstatices of the 
family, Elizabeth’s conscience had often 
smitten her that she must eat a great deal, 
that her wages, paid regularly month by 
month, must make a great hole in her mis- 
tress’ income. She was, alack! a sad ex- 
pense, and she tried to lighten her cost in 
every possible way. But it never struck 
her that they could do without her, or that 
any need would arise for their doing so. So 
she went into the parlor quite unsuspiciously, 
and found Miss Leaf lying on the sofa, and 
Miss Hilary reading aloud the letter from 
India. But it was laid quietly aside, as she 
said,— 

* Johanna, Elizabeth is here.” 

Then Johanna, rousing herself to say what 
must be said, but putting it as gently and 
kindly as she could, told Elizabeth, what 
mistresses often think it below their dignity 
to tell to servants, the plain truth; namely, 
that circumstances obliged herself and Miss 
Hilary to retrench their expenses as much 
as they possibly could. That they were go- 
ing to live in two little rooms at Richmond, 
where they would board with the inmates of 
the house. 
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* And so, and so——” Miss Leaf faltered. 
Tt was very hard to say it with those eager 
eyes fixed upon her. 

Hilary took up the word,— 

“And so, Elizabeth, much as it grieves 
‘us, we shall be obliged to part with you. 
| We cannot any longer afford to keep a ser- 
| vant.” 

No answer. 

“It is not even as it was once before, 
when we thought you might do better for 
yourself, We know, if it were possible, you 
would rather stay with us, and we would 
rather keep you. It is like parting with one 
of our own family.” And Miss Hilary’s 
voice too failed. ‘‘ However, there is no 
help for it ; we must part.” 

Elizabeth, recovered from her first bewil- 
dered grief, was on the point of bursting 
out into entreaties that. she might do like 
many another faithful servant, live without 
wages, put up with any hardships, rather 
than be sent away. But something in Miss 
Hilary’s manner told her it would be 
useless,—worse than useless, painful; and 
she would do anything rather than give her 
mistress pain. When, utterly unable to 
control it, she gave vent to one loud sob, 
the expression of acute suffering on Miss 
Hilary’s countenance was such that she de- 
termined to sob no more. She felt that, for 
some reason or other, the thing was inevi- 
table; that she must take up her burden, as 
her mistress had done, even though it were 
the last grief of all,—leaving that beloved 
mistress. 

“ That’s right, Elizabeth,” said Miss Hil- 
ary, softly. ‘All these changes are very 
bitter to us also, but we bear them. There 
is nothing lasting in this world, except do- 
ing right, and being good and faithful and 
helpful to one another.” 

She sighed. Possibly there had been sad 
tidings in the ietter which she still held in 
her hand, clinging to it as we do to some- 
thing which, however sorely it hurts us, we 
would not part with for the whole world. 
But there was no hopelessness or despair in 
her tone, and Elizabeth caught the influence 
of that true courageous heart. 

‘* Perhaps, you may be able to take me 
back again soon, ma’am,” said she, looking 
towards Miss Leaf. ‘ And meantime I 








might get a place; Mrs. Jones has told me 
of several,” and she stopped, afraid lest it 
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might be found out how often Mrs. Jones 
had urged her to “ better herself,” and she 
had indignantly refused. “ Or,”—a bright 
idea occurred,—I wonder if Miss Selina, 
that is, Mrs. Ascott, would take me in at 
Russell Square ? ” 

Hilary looked hard at her. 

“ Would you really like that ? ” 

“ Yes, I should; for I should see and hear 
of you. Miss Hilary, if you please, I wish 
you would ask Mrs. Ascott to take me.” 

And Hilary, much surprised,—for she was 
well acquainted with Elizabeth’s sentiments 
towards both Mr. Ascott and the late Miss 
Selina,—promised. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AND now I leave Miss Hilary for a time ; 
leave her in, if not happiness, great peace. 
Peace, which after these stormy months was 
an actual paradise of calm to both herself 
and Johanna. 

Their grief for Ascott had softened down. 
Its very hopelessness gave it resignation. 
There was nothing more to be done; they 
had done all they could, both to find him 
out, and to save him from the public dis- 
grace which might blight any hope of refor- 
mation. Now the result must be left in 
higher hands. 

Only at times fits of restless trouble would 
come; times when a sudden knock at the 
door would make Johanna shake nervously 
for minutes afterwards ; when Hilary walked 
about everywhere with her mind pre-occu- 
pied, and her eyes open to notice every 
chance passer-by; nay, she had sometimes 
secretly followed down a whole street, some 
figure, which in its light jaunty step and 
long, fashionably-cut hair, reminded her of 
Ascott. x 

Otherwise they were not unhappy, she and 
her dearest sister. Poor as they were, they 
were together, and their poverty had no 
sting. They knew exactly how much they 
would receive, monthly, and how much they 
ought to spend, Though obliged to calcu- 
late every penny, still their income and their 
expenses were alike certain; there was no 
anxiety about money matters, which of itself 
was an indescribable relief. Also there was 
that best blessing—peace at home. Never 
in all her days had Johanna known such an 
easy life ; sitting quietly in her parlor while 
Hilary was engaged in the shop below: de- 
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scending to dinner, where she took the head 
of the table, and the young people soon 
learnt to treat her with great respect and 
even affection ; then waiting for the happy 
tea in their own room, and the walk after- 
wards, in Richmond Park or along the 
Thames banks towards Twickenham. Per- 
haps it was partly from the contrast to that 
weary year in London, but never in any 
spring had the air seemed so balmy, or the 
trees so green. They brought back to Hil- 
ary’s face the youthful bloom which she had 
begun to lose; and, in degree, her youthful 
brightness, which had also become slightly 
overclouded. Again she laughed and made 
her little domestic jokes, and regained her 
pretty way of putting things, so that every- 
thing always appeared to have a cheerful, 
and even a comical side. 

Also—for while we are.made as we are, 
with capacity for happiness, and especially 
the happiness of love, it is sure to be thus— 
she had a little private sunbeam in her own 
heart, which brightened outside things. 
After that sad letter from India which came 
on Selina’s wedding-day, every suceeeding 
one grew more cheerful, more demonstrative, 
nay, even affectionate ; though still with that 
queer Scotch pride of his, that would ask 
for nothing till it could ask, and have every- 
thing, and give everything in return,—the 
letters were all addressed to Johanna. 

‘What an advantage it is to be an old 
woman,” Miss Leaf would sometimes say 
mischievously, when she received them. But 
more often she said nothing: waiting in 
peace for events to develop themselves. 
She did not think much about herself, and 
had no mean jealousy over her child; she 
knew that a righteous and holy love only 
makes all natural affections more sacred and 
more dear. 

And Hilary? She held her head higher 
and prouder; and the spring trees looked 
greener, and the river ran brighter in the 
sunshine. Ah, Heaven pity us all! it isa 
good thing to have love in one’s life; it is a 
good thing, if only for a time, to be actually 
happy. Not merely contented, but happy! 

And so I will leave her, this little woman ; 
and nobody need mourn over her because 
she is working too hard, or pity her because 
she is obliged to work ; has to wear common 
clothes, and live in narrow rooms, and pass 
on her poor weary feet the grand carriages 
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of the Richmond gentry, who are not a bit 
more well-born, or well-educated, than she; 
—who never take the least notice of her, 
except sometimes to peer curiously at the 
desk where she sits in the shop-corner, and 
wonder who “that young person with the 
rather pretty curls” canbe. No matter, she 
is happy. 

How much happiness was there in the 
large house at Russell Square ? 

The Misses Leaf could not tell ; their sis- 
ter never gave them an opportunity of judg- 
ing. 

“‘ My son’s my son till he gets him a wife, 

But my daughter’s my daughter all her life.” 
And so, most frequently is “my sister.” 
But not in this case. It could not be; they 
never expected it would. 

When, on her rare visits to town, Hilary 
called at Russell Square, she always found 
Mrs. Ascott handsomely dressed, dignified, 
and gracious. Not in the slightest degree 
uncivil or unsisterly, but gracious ; perhaps 
a thought too gracious. Most condescend- 
ingly anxious that she should stay to lun- 
cheon, and eat and drink the best the house 
afforded, but never by any chance inviting 
her to stay to dinner. Consequently, as Mr. 
Ascott was always absent in the city until 
dinner, Hilary did not see him for months 
together, and her brother-in-law was, she 
declared, no more to her than any other man 
upon ’change, or the man in the moon, or 
the Great Mogul. 

- His wife spoke little about him. After a 
few faint, formal questions concerning Rich- 
mond affairs, somehow her conversatidn al- 
ways recurred to her own: the dinners she 
had been at, those she was going to give; 
her carriages, clothes, jewelry, and so on. 
She was altogether a very great lady, and 
Hilary, as she avouched laughingly—it was, 
inthis case, better to laugh than to grieve 
—felt an exceedingly small person beside 
her. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Ascott showed no un- 
kindness—nay, among the various changes 
that matrimony had produced in her, her 
temper appeared rather to have improved 
than otherwise ; there was now seldom any 
trace of that touchy sharpness which used 
to be called “ poor Selina’s way.” And yet 
Hilary never quitted the house without say- 
ing to herself, with a sigh, the old phrase, 
* Poor Selina!” 
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Thus, in the inevitable consequences of 
things, her visits to Russell Square became 
fewer and fewer ; she kept them up as a duty, 
not exacting any return, for she felt that was 
impossible, though still keeping up the 
ghostly shadow of sisterly intimacy. Nev- 
ertheless, she knew well it was but a shadow; 
that the only face that looked honest, glad, 
welcome, or that she was honestly glad to 
see, in her brother-in-law’s house, was the 
under-housemaid, Elizabeth Hand. 

Contrary to all expectations, Mrs. Ascott 
had consented to take Elizabeth into her 
service. With many stipulations and warn- 
ings never to presume on past relations, 
never even to mention Stowbury, on pain of 
instant dismissal—still, she did take her, and 
Elizabeth stayed. At every one of Miss 
Hilary’s visits, lying in wait in the bed- 
chamber, or on the staircase, or crgeping up 
at the last minute to open the hall-door, was 
sure to appear the familiar, face, beaming all 
over. Little conversation passed between 
them—Mrs. Ascott evidently disliked it; 
still Elizabeth looked well and happy, and 
when Miss Hilary told her so, she always 
silently smiled. 

But this story must tell the whole truth 
which lay beneath that fond acquiescing 
smile. 

Elizabeth was certainly in good health, 
being well-fed, well-housed, and leading, on 
the whole, an easy life ; happy, too, when she 
looked at Miss Hilary. But her migration 
from Mrs. Jones’ lodgings to this grand 
mansion had not been altogether the trans- 
lation from Purgatory to Paradise that some 
would have supposed. 

The author of this simple story having— 
unfortunately for it—never been in domestic 
service, especially in the great houses of 
London, does not pretend to describe the 
ins and outs of their “high life below 
stairs,” to repeat kitchen coversations, to 
paint the humors of the servants’ hall—the 
butler and housekeeper getting tipsy to- 
gether, the cook courting the policeman, and 
the footman making love successively to 
every housemaid and lady’s-maid. Some 
writers have depicted all this, whether faith- 
fully or not, they know best; but the preé- 
ent writer declines to attempt anything of 
the kind. Her business is solely with the 
one domestic, the country-girl who came un- 
expectedly into this new world of London 
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- gervant-life; a world essentially its own, 
and a life of which the upper classes are as 
ignorant as they are of what goes on in 
Madagascar or Tahiti. 

This fact was the first which struck the 
unsophisticated Elizabeth. She, who had 
been brought up in a sort of feudal relation- 
ship to her dear mistresses, was astonished 
to find the domestics of Russell Square 
banded together into a community which, in 
spite of their personal bickerings and jeal- 
ousies, ended in alliance offensive and de- 
fensive against the superior powers, whom 
they looked upon as their natural enemies. 
Invisible enemies, certainly ; for “ master ” 
they hardly ever saw; and, excepting the 
lady’s-maid, were mostly as ignorant of 
“missis.” The housekeeper was the middle 
link between the two estates; the person 
with whom all business was transacted, and 
to whom all complaints had to be made. 
Beyond being sometimes talked over, gener- 
ally in a quisical, depreciatory, or condem- 
natory way, the heads of the establishment 
were no more to their domestics than the 
people who paid wages, and exacted in re- 
turn certain duties, which most of them made 
as small as possible, and escaped whenever 
they could. 


If this be an exaggerated picture of a 
state of things perhaps in degree inevita- 
ble,—and yet it should not be, for it is the 
source of incalculable evil, this dividing of a 
house against itself,—if I have in any way 
said what is not true, I would that some in- 
telligent “voice from the kitchen” would 
rise up and tell us what is true, and whether 


it be possible on either side to find means of 


amending what so sorely needs reformation. 

Elizabeth sometimes wanted Tom Cliffe to 
do this—to “ write a book,” which he, eager 
young malcontent, was always threatening 
to do, upon the evils of society, and espe- 
cially the tyranny of the upper classes. Tom 
Cliffe was the only person to whom she im- 
parted her troubles and perplexities :. how 
different her life was from that she had been 
used to; how among her fellow-servants 
there was not one who did not seem to think 
and act in a manner totally opposed to 
everything she had learnt from Miss Hilary. 
How consequently she herself was teazed, 
bullied, threatened, or at best “sent to 


Coventry,” from morning till night. 


“Tm quite alone, Tom; I am, indeed,” 
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said she, almost crying, the first Sunday 
night when she met him accidentally in go- 
ing to church, and, in her dreary state of 
mind, was exceedingly glad to see him. He 
consoled her, and even went to church with 
her, half promising to do the same next Sun- 
day, and calling her “ a good little Christian, 
who almost inclined him to be a Christian 
too.” 

And so, with the vague feeling that she 
was doing him good, and keeping him out 
of harm,—that lad who had so much that 
was kindly and nice about him,—Elizabeth 
consented, not exactly to an appointment, 
but she told him what were her “ Sundays 
out,” and the church she usually attended, 
if he liked to take the chance of her being 
there. 

Alack! she had so few pleasures; she so 
seldom got even a breath of outside-air ; it 
was not thought necessary for servants. The 
only hour she was allowed out, was the 
church-going on alternate Sunday evenings. 
How pleasant it was to creep out then, and 
see Tom waiting for her under the opposite 
trees, dressed so smart and gentleman-like, 
looking so handsome and so glad to see her, 
—her, the poor, countrified Elizabeth, who 
was quizzed incessantly by her fellow-ser- 
vants on her oddness, plainness, and stu- 
pidity. 

Tom did not seem to think her stupid, for 
he talked to her of all his doings and plan- 
nings, vague and wild as those of the young 
tailor in Alton Locke, yet with a romantic 
energy about them that strongly interested 
his companion ; and he read her his poetry, 
and addressed a few lines to herself begin- 
ning— 

“ Dearest and best, my long familiar friend,” 


which was rather a poetical exaggeration, 
since he had altogether forgotten her in the 
interval of their separation. But she never 
guessed this; and so they both clung to the 
early tie, making it out to be ten times 
stronger than it really was, as people do who 
are glad of any excuse for being fond of one 
another. 

Tom really was getting fond of Elizabeth. 
She touched the higher half of his nature— 
the spiritual and imaginative half. That he 
had it, though only a working man, and she 
too, though only a domestic servant, was 
most true: probably many more of their 
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class have it than we are at all aware of. 
Therefore, these two, being special individu- 
als, were attracted by each other; she by 
him, because he was so clever, and he by 
her, because she was so good. For he had 
an ideal, poor Tom Cliffe ! and though it had 
been smothered and laid to sleep by a not 
too regular life, it woke up again under the 
kind, sincere eyes of this plain, simple- 
minded, honest Elizabeth Hand. 

He knew she was plain, and so old-fash- 
ioned in her dress, that Tom, who was par- 
ticular about such things, did not always 
like walking with her: but she was so inter- 
esting and true; she sympathized with him 
so warmly ; he found her so unfailingly and 
unvaryingly good to him through all the 
little humors and pettishnesses that almost 
always accompany a large brain, a nervous 
temperament, and delicate health. Her qui- 
etness soothed him, her strength of charac- 
ter supported him ; he at once leaned on her, 
and ruled over her. 

As to Elizabeth’s feelings towards Tom, 
they will hardly bear analyzing; probably 
hardly any strong emotion will, especially 
one that is not sudden but progressive. She 
admired him extremely, and yet she was 
half sorry for him. Some things in him she 
did not at all like, and tried heartily to 
amend. His nervous fancies, irritations, and 


‘ vagaries she was exceedingly tender over: 


she looked up to him, and yet took care of 
him ; this thought of him, and anxiety over 
him, became by degrees the habit of her 
life. People love in so many different ways ; 
and perhaps that was the natural way in 
which a woman like Elizabeth would love, 
or creep into love without knowing it, which 
is either the safest or the saddest form which 
the passion can assume. 

Thus things went on, till one dark, rainy 
Sunday night, walking round and round the 
inner circle of the square, Tom expressed 
his feelings. At first, in somewhat high- 
flown and poetical phrases, then melting into 
the one, eternally old and eternally new, 
“To you love me?” followed by a long, 
long kiss, given under shelter of the um- 
brella, and in mortal fear of the approaching 
policeman ; who, however, never saw them, 
or saw them only as “a pair of sweethearts,” 
too common an occurrence on his beat to 
excite any attention. 

But to Elizabeth the whole thing was new, 
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wonderful ; a bliss so far beyond anything 
that had ever befallen her simple life, and so 
utterly unexpected therein, that when she 
went to her bed that night, she cried like a 
child over the happiness of Tom’s loving 
her, and her exceeding unworthiness of the 
same. 

Then difficulties arose in her mind. “No 
followers allowed,” was one of the strict laws 
of the Russell Square dynasty. Like many 
another law of that and of much higher dy- 
nasties, it was only made to be broken ; for 
stray sweethearts were continually climbing 
down area railings, or over garden walls, or 
hiding themselves behind kitchen doors. 
Nay, to such an extent was the system car- 
ried out, each servant being, from self-in- 
terest, a safe co-conspirator, that very often 
when Mr. and Mrs. Ascott went out to din- 
ner, and the old housekeeper retired to bed, 
there were regular symposia held below- 
stairs—nice little supper-parties, where all 
the viands in the pantry and the wines in the 
cellar were freely used ; where every domes- 
tic had his or her “ young man ” or “ young 
woman,” and the goings-on, though not ac- 
tually discreditable, were of the most lively 
kind. 

To be cognizant of these, and yet to feel 
that, as there was no actual wickedness go- 
ing on, she was not justified in “ blabbing,” 
was a severe and perpetual trial to Elizabeth. 
To join them, or bring Tom among them as 
her “ young man,” was impossible. 

“‘No, Tom,” she said, when he begged 
hard to come in one evening—for it was 
raining fast, and he had a bad cough—*“ No, 
Tom, I can’t let you. If other folk break the 
laws of the house, I wont—you must go. I 
can only meet you out of doors.” 

And yet to do this surreptitiously, just as if 
she were ashamed of him, or as if there were 
something wrong in their being fond of one an- 
other, jarred upon Elizabeth’s honest nature. 
She did not want to make a show of him, 
especially to her fellow-servants; she had 
the true woman’s instinct of liking to keep 
her treasures all to herself; but she had also 
her sex’s natural yearning for sympathy in 
the great event of a woman’s life. She would 
have liked to have somebody unto whom she 
could say, “Tom has asked me to marry 
him,” and who would have answered cordially, 
“Tt’s all right ; he is a good fellow: youare 
sure to be happy.” 
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Not that she doubted this; but it would 
have been an additional comfort to have a 
mother’s blessing, or a sister’s, or even a 
friend’s, upon this strange and sweet emo- 
tion which had come into her life. So long 
as it was thus kept secret, there seemed a 
certain incompleteness and unsanctity about 
even their happy love. 

Tom did not comprehend this at all. He 
only laughed at her feeling so “nesh ” (that 
means, tender, sensitive,—but the word is 
almost unexplainable to other than Stowbury 
ears) on the subject. He liked the romance 
and excitement of secret courtship — men 
often do; rarely women, unless there is 
something in them not quite right, not en- 
tirely womanly. 

But Tom was very considerate, and though 
he called it “silly,” and took a little fit of 
crossness on the occasion, he allowed Eliza- 
beth to write to her mother about him, and 
consented that on her next holiday she should 
go to Richmond, in order to speak to Miss 
Hilary on the same subject, and ask her also 
to write to Mrs. Hand, stating how good and 
clever Tom was, and how exceedingly happy 
was Tom’s Elizabeth. 

“And wont you come and fetch me, 
Tom?” asked she shyly. ‘I am sure Miss 
Hilary would not object, nor Miss Leaf nei- 
ther.” 

Tom protested he did not care two straws 
whether they objected or not; he was a man 
of twenty, in a good trade,—he had lately 
gone back to the printing, and being a clever 
workman, earned capital wages. He hada 
right to choose whom he liked, and marry 
when he pleased. If Elizabeth didn’t care 
for him, she might leave him alone. 

“OQ Tom!” was all she answered, with 
a strange gentleness, that no one could have 
belived would ever have come into the man- 
ner of South Sea Islander. And quitting 
the subject then, she afterwards persuaded 
him, and not for the first time, into consent- 
ing to what she thought right. 

There is something rather touching in a 
servant’s holiday. Itcomessoseldom. She 
must count on it for so long beforehand, and 
remember it for so long afterwards. This 
present writer owns to a strong sympathy 
with the holiday-makers on the grand gala- 
days of the English calendar. It isa pleasure 
to watch the innumerable groups of family 
folk little children, and ’prentice lads,— 
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—‘ Dressed in all their best, 
To walk abroad with Sally.” 
And the various “ Sallys” and their corre- 
sponding swains can hardly feel more regret 
than she when it happens to be wet weather 
in Easter week or at Whitsuntide. 

Whit-Monday, the day when Tom escaped 
from the printing-office, and Elizabeth got 
leave of absence for six hours, was as glori- 
ous a June day as wellcould be. As the two 
young people perched themselves on the top 
of the Richmond omnibus, and drove through 
Kensington, Hammersmith, Turnham Green, 
and over Kew Bridge,—Tom pointing out all 
the places, and giving much curious informa- 
tion about them,—Elizabeth thought there 
never was a more beautiful country, or a more 
lovely summer day: she was, she truly said, 
‘as happy as a queen.” 

Nevertheless, when the omnibus stopped, 
she, with great self-denial, insisted on get- 
ting rid of Tom for a time. She thought 
Miss Hilary might not quite like Tom’s 
knowing where she lived, or what her occu- 
pation was, lest he might gossip about it to 
Stowbury people ; so she determined to pay 
her visit by herself, and appointed to meet 
him at a certain hour on Richmond Bridge, 
over which bridge she watched him march 
sulkily, not without a natural pleasure that 
he should be so much vexed at losing her 
company for an hour ortwo. But she knew 
he would soon come to himself ;—as he did, 
before he had been haif a mile on the road 
to Hampton Court, meeting a young fellow 
he knew, and going with him over that grand 
old palace, which furnished them with a sub- 
ject at their next debating society, where 
they both came out very strong on the ques- 
tion of hypocritical priests and obnoxious 
kings, with especial reference to Henry VIII. 
and Cardinal Wolsey. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth went in search of 
the little shop—which nobody need expect 
to find at Richmond now—bearing the well- 
known name “ Janet Balquidder.” Entering 
it, for there was no private door, she saw, in 
the far corner above the curtained desk, the 
pretty curls of her dear Miss Hilary. 

Elizabeth had long known that her mis- 
tress “ kept a shop,” and with the notions of 
gentility which are just as rife in her class as 
in any other, had mourned bitterly over this 
fact. But when she saw how fresh and well 





the young lady looked, how busily and 
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cheerfully she seemed to work with her great 


books before her, and with what a composed 
grace and dignity she came forward when 
asked for, Elizabeth secretly confessed that 
not even keeping a shop had made or could 
make the smallest difference in Miss Hilary. 

She herself was much more changed. 

“ Why, Elizabeth, I should hardly have 
known you!” was the involuntary exclama- 
tion of her late mistress. 

She certainly did look very nice; not 
smart—for her sober taste preferred quiet 
colors—but excessively neat and well-dressed. 
In her new gown of gray “ coburg,” her one 
handsome shawl, which had been honored 
several times by Miss Hilary’s wearing, her 
white straw bonnet and white ribbons, under- 
neath which the smooth black hair and soft 
eyes showed to great advantage, she appeared 
—not “like a lady,” a servant can seldom 
do that, let her dress be ever so fine—but 
like a thoroughly respectable, intelligent, 
and pleasant-faced young woman. 

And her blushes came and went so fast ; 
she was so nervous, and yet so beamingly 
happy, that Miss Hilary soon suspected there 
was more in this visit than at first appeared. 
Knowing that with Elizabeth’s great shyness 
the mystery would never come out in public, 
she took an opportunity of asking her to help 
her in the bedroom, and there with the fold- 
ing-doors safely shut, discovered the whole 
secret. 

Miss Hilary was a good deal surprised at 
first. She had never thought of Elizabeth 
as likely to get married at all—and to Tom 
Cliffe. 

““ Why, isn’t he a mere boy ; ever so much 
younger than you are?” 

“‘ Three years.” 

“That is a pity; a great pity; women 
grow old so much faster than men.” 

“I know that,” said Elizabeth, somewhat 
sorrowfully. 

“ Besides, did you not'tell me he was very 
handsome and clever ?” 

‘‘ Yes; and I’m neither the one nor the 
other. I have thought all that over too; 
many a time; indeed I have, Miss Hilary. 
But Tom likes me—or fancies he does. Do 
you think ”~and the intense humility which 
true love always has, struck into Miss Hila- 


ry’s own conscious heart a conviction of how | 


very true this poor girl’s love must be. ‘Do 
you think he is mistaken? that his liking 
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me—lI mean in that sort of way—is quite im- 
possible ? ” , 

‘No indeed, and I never said it; never 
thought it,” was the earnest reply. ‘“ But 
consider ; three years younger than yourself; 
handsomer and cleverer than you are——” 

Miss Hilary stopped ; it seemed so cruel 
to say such things, and yet she felt bound to 
say them. She knew her former “ bower- 
maiden ” well enough to be convinced that 
if Elizabeth were not happy in marriage, she 
would be worse than unhappy—might grow 
actually bad. 

‘« He loves you now; you are sure of that ; 
but are you sure that he is a thoroughly sta- 
ble and reliable character? Do you believe 
he will love you always ?” 

“Tcan’t tell. Perhaps, if I deserved it,” 
said poor Elizabeth. 

And, looking at the downcast eyes, at the 
thorough womanly sweetness and tenderness 
which suffused the whole face, Hilary’s doubts 
began to melt away. She thought, how some- 
times men, captivated by inward rather than 
outward graces, have fallen in love with plain 
women, or women older than themselves, and 
actually kept to their attachment through 
life, with a fidelity rare as beautiful. Per- 
haps this young fellow, who seemed by all 
accounts superior to his class—having had 
the sense to choose that pearl in an oyster- 
shell, Elizabeth Hand—might also have the 
sense to appreciate her, and go on loving her 
to the end of his days. Anyhow, he loved 
her now, and she loved him; and it was use- 
less reasoning any more about it. 

“Come, Elizabeth,” cried her mistress, 
cheerfully. I have said all my say, and 
now I have only to give my good wishes. 
If Tom Cliff deserves you, I am sure you 
deserve him, and I should like to tell him 
so.” 

“ Should you, Miss Hilary?” and with a 
visible brightening up, Elizabeth betrayed 
Tom’s whereabouts, and her little conspiracy 
to bring him here, and her hesitation lest it 
might be “ intruding.” 

“ Not at all. Tell him to come at once. 
I am not like my sister; we always allow 
‘followers.’ I think’ a mistress stands in 
the relation of a parent, for the time being; 
and that cannot be a right or good love which 
is concealed from her, as if it were a thing 
to be ashamed of.” 





“T think so too. And I’m not a bit 
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ashamed of Tom, nor he of me,” said Eliza- 
beth —so energetically, that Miss Hilary 
smiled. 

“ Very well; take him to have his tea in 
the kitchen, and then bring him up-stairs, to 
speak to my sister and me.” 

At that interview, which of course was 
rather trying, Tom acquitted himself to 
everybody’s satisfaction. He was manly, 
modest, self-possessed ; did not say much— 
his usual talkativeness being restrained by 
the circumstances of the case, and the great 
impression made upon him by Miss Hilary, 
who, he afterwards admitted to Elizabeth, 
“was a real angel, and he should write a 
poem upon her.” But the little he did say 
gave the ladies a very good impression of 
the intelligence and even refinement of Eliz- 
abeth’s sweetheart. And though they were 
sorry to see him look so delicate, still there 
was a something better than handsomeness 
in his handsome face which made them not 
altogether surprised at Elizabeth’s being so 
fond of him. 

As she watched the young couple down 
Richmond Street, in the soft summer twi- 
light, — Elizabeth taking Tom’s arm, and 
Tom drawing up his stooping figure to its 
utmost extent, both a little ill-matched in 
height as they were in some other things, 
but walking with that air of perfect confidence 
and perfect contentedness in each other, which 
always betrays, to a quick eye, those who 
have agreed to walk through the world to- 
gether,—Miss Hilary turned from the win- 
dow, and—sighed. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


FoLLOWING Miss Hilary’s earnest advice 
that everything should be fair and open, 
Elizabeth, on the very next day after that 
happy Whit-Monday, mustered up her cour- 
age, asked permission to speak to her mis- 
tress, and told her she was going to be mar- 
ried to Tom Cliffe: not immediately, but in 
a year’s time or so, if all went well. 

Mrs. Ascott replied sharply that it was no 
affair of hers, and she could not be troubled 
about it. For her part, she thought if ser- 
vants knew their own advantages, they would 
keep a good place when they had it, and 
never get married at all. And then, saying 
she had heard a good character of her from 
the housekeeper, she offered Elizabeth the 
place of upper housemaid, a young girl, a| 
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protégée of the housekeeper’s being substi- 
tuted in hers. 

“ And when you have sixteen pounds a 
year, and somebody to do all your hard work 
for you, I dare say you'll think better of it, 
and not be so foolish as to go and get mar- 
ried.” 

But Elizabeth had her own private opinion 
on the matter. She was but a woman—poor 
thing! and two tiny rooms of her own, with 
Tom to care for and look after, seemed a far 
happier home than that great house, where 
she had not only her own work to do, but 
the responsibility of teaching and taking 
charge of that careless, stupid, pretty Esther, 
who had all the forwardness, untidiness, and 
unconscientiousness of a regular London 
maid-servant, and was a sore trial to the 
staid, steady Elizabeth. 

Tom consoled her, in his careless but affec- 
tionate way; and another silent consolation 
was the “little bits of things,” bought out 
of her additional wages, which she began to 
put by in her box; sticks and straws for the 
new sweet nest that was a-building : a metal 
tea-pot, two neat glass salt-cellars, and—aw- 
ful extravagance !—two real second-hand sil- 
ver spoons—Tom did so like having things 
nice about him. These purchases, picked 
up at stray times, were solid, substantial, 
and useful; domestic rather than personal; 
and all with a view to Tom rather than her- 
self. She hid them with a magpie-like close, 
ness, for Esther and she shared the same 
room ; but sometimes when Esther was asleep 
she would peep at them with an anxious, lin- 
gering tenderness, as if they made more of 
an assured reality what even now seemed so 
very like a dream. 

—Except indeed on those Sunday nights 
when Tom and she went to church together, 
and afterwards took a walk, but always 
parted at the corner of the square. She never 
brought him into the house, nor spoke of 
him to her fellow-servants. How much they 
guessed of her engagement she neither knew 
nor cared. 

Mrs. Ascott, too, had apparently quite for- 
gotten it. She seemed to take as little in- 
terest in her servants’ affairs as they in hers. 

Nevertheless, ignorant as the lower regions 
were in general of what was passing in the 
upper, occasionally rumors began to reach 
the kitchen that ‘Master had been a-blow- 
ing up missis, rather!” And once, after 
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the solemn dinner, with three footmen to 
wait on two people, was over, Elizabeth, 
passing through the hall, caught the said 
domestics laughing together, and saying it 
was “as good asa play; cat and dog was 
nothing to it.” After which “ the rows up- 
stairs” became a favorite joke in the ser- 
vants’ hall. 

But still Mr. Ascott went out daily after 
breakfast, and came home to dinner; and 
Mrs. Ascott spent the morning in her pri- 
vate sitting-room, or “ boudoir,” as she called 
it; lunched, and drove out in her handsome 
carriage, with her footman behind; dressed 
elegantly for dinner, and presided at her own 
table, with an air of magnificent satisfaction 
in all things. She had perfectly accommo- 
dated herself to her new position; and if 
under her satins and laces beat a solitary, 
dissatisfied, or aching heart, it was nobody’s 
business but her own. At least, she kept up 
the splendid ‘sham with a most creditable 
persistency. 

But all shams are dangerous things. Be 
the surface ever so smooth and green, it will 
crack sometimes, and a faint wreath of smoke 
betray the inward volcano. The like had 
happened, once or twice, as or the day when 
the men-servants were so intensely amused. 
Also Elizabeth, when putting in order her 
mistress’ bedroom, which was about the 
hour Mr. Ascott left for the city, had sev- 
eral times seen Mrs. Ascott come in there 
suddenly, white and trembling. Once, so 
agitated was she, that Elizabeth had brought 
her a glass of water; and instead of being 
angry or treating her with the distant dignity 
which she had always kept up, her mistress 
had said, almost in the old Stowbury — 
“Thank you, Elizabeth.” 

However, Elizabeth had the chien to 
take no notice, but to slip from the room, 
and keep her own counsel. 

At last one day the smouldering domestic 
earthquake broke out. There was “a pre- 
cious good row,” the footman suspected, at 
the breakfast table; and after breakfast, 
master, without waiting for the usual attend- 
ance of that functionary, with his hat and 
gloves, and a Hansom cab, had flung him- 

self out at the hall-door, slamming it after 
him with a noise that startled the whole 
house. Shortly afterwards, “ missis’” bell 
had rung violently, and she had been found 
lying on the floor of her bedroom in a dead 
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faint, her maid, a foolish little Frenchwoman, 
screaming over her. 

The frightened servants gathered round 
in a cluster, but nobody attempted to touch 
the poor lady, who lay rigid and helpless, 
hearing none of the comments that were 
freely made upon her, or the conjectures as 
to what master had done or said, that pro- 
duced this state of things. Mistress she 
was, and these four or five women, her ser- 
vants, had lived in her house for months, but 
nobody loved her; nobody knew anything 
about her; nobody thought of doing aught 
for her, till a kitchen maid, probably out of 
former experience in some domestic emer- 
gency, suggested, “ Fetch Elizabeth.” 

The advice was eagerly caught at, every- 
body being so thankful to have the responsi- 
bility shifted to some other body’s shoulders; 
so in five minutes Elizabeth had the room 
cleared, and her mistress laid upon the bed, 
with nobody near, except herself and the 
French maid. 

By and by, Mrs. Ascott opened her eyes. 

“ Who’s that? What are you doing to 
me ?” 

“Nothing, ma’am. It’s only me—Eliza- 
beth.” 

At the familiar soothing voice, the poor 
woman—a poor wretched forlorn woman 
she looked, lying there, in spite of all her 
grandeur,—turned feebly round. 

“OQ Elizabeth, I’m so ill; take care of 
me.” And she fainted away once more. 

It was some time before she came quite to 
herself, and then the first thing she said, was 
to bid Elizabeth bolt the door, and keep 
everybody out. 

“The doctor, ma’am ; if he comes?” 

“T’ll not see him. I don’t want him. I 
know what it is. I——” 

She pulled Elizabeth closer to her, whis- 
pered something in her ear, and then burst 
into a violent fit of hysterical weeping. 

Amazed, shocked, Elizabeth at first did 
not know what to do; then she took her 
mistress’ head on her shoulder, and quieted 
her by degrees almost as she would a child. 
The sobbing ceased, and Mrs. Ascott lay still 
a minute, till suddenly she clutched Eliza- 
beth’s arm. 

“ Mind you don’t tell. He doesn’t know, 
and he shall not; it would please him so. 
It does not please me. Sometimes I almost 





think I shall hate it, because it is his child.” 
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She spoke with a fierceness that was 
hardly credible either in the dignified Mrs. 
Peter Ascott, or the languid Miss Selina. 
To think of Miss Selina’s expecting a baby ! 
The idea perfectly confounded poor Eliza- 
beth. 

“T don’t know very much about such 
matters,” said she, deprecatingly, “ but I’m 
sure, ma’am, you ought to keep yourself 
quiet, and I wouldn’t hate the poor little 
baby, if I were you. It may be a very nice 
little thing, and turn out a great comfort to 
you.” 

Mrs. Ascott lifted her heavy eyes to the 
kindly, sympathetic, womanly face — thor- 
ough woman, for as Elizabeth went on, her 
heart warmed with the strong instinct which 
comes almost of itself. 

* Think, to have a tiny little creature ly- 
ing here beside you; something your very 
own, with its pretty face looking so innocent 
and sweet at you, and its pretty fingers touch- 
ing you.” Here Elizabeth’s voice quite fal- 
tered over the picture she had drawn. “O 
ma’am, I’m sure you would be so fond of 
it.” 

Human nature is strong. This cold, self- 
ish woman, living her forty years without 
any strong emotion, marrying without love, 
and reaping, not in contrition but angry bit- 
terness, the certain punishment of such a 
marriage, even this woman was not proof 
against the glorious mystery of maternity, 
which should make every daughter of Eve 
feel the first sure hope of her first-born child 
to be a sort of divine annunciation. 

Mrs. Ascott lay, listening to Elizabeth. 
Gradually through her shut eyelids a few 
quiet tears began to flow. 

“Do you mind me talking to you this way, 
ma’am ?” 

“No, no! Say what youlike. I’m glad 
to have anybody to speak to. Oh, I’m a 
very miserable woman!” 

Strange that Selina Ascott should come to 
betray, and to Elizabeth Hand, of all people, 
that she was a “miserable woman.” But 
circumstances bring about unforeseen con- 
fidences ; and the confidence once given, 
is not easily recalled. Apparently the lady 
did not wish to recall it. In the solitude of 
her splendid house ; in her total want of all 
female companionship—for she refused to 
have her sisters sent for—‘ he would only 
insult them, and I’ll not have my family in- 
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sulted,”—poor Selina clung to her old ser- 
vant as the only comfort she had. 

During the dreary months that followed, 
when, during the long, close summer days, 
the sick lady scarcely stirred from her bed- 
room, and, fretful, peevish, made the very 
most of what to women in general are such 
patiently borne and sacred sufferings, Eliza- 
beth was her constant attendant. She hu- 
mored all her whims, endured all her ill- 
temper, cheered her in her low spirits, and 
was, in fact, her mistress’s sole companion 
and friend. 

This position no one disputed with her. 
It is not every woman who has, as Miss 
Leaf used to say of Elizabeth, *‘ a genius for 
nursing ;” and very few patients make nurs- 
ing a labor of love. The whole household 
were considerably relieved by her taking a 
responsibility for which she was so well 
fitted, and so little envied. Even Mr. As- 
cott, who, when his approaching honors 
could no longer be concealed from him, be- 
came for the nonce a most attentive husband, 
and succumbed dutifully to every fancy his 
wife entertained, openly expressed his satis- 
faction in Elizabeth, and gave her one or 
two bright golden guineas in earnest of his 
gratitude. 

How far she herself appreciated her new 
and important position ; whether her duties 
were done from duty, or pity, or that deter- 
mined self-devotedness which some women 
are always ready to carry out towards any 
helpless thing that needs them, I cannot say, 
for she never told. Not even to Miss Hil- 
ary, who at last was permitted to come and 
pay a formal visit; nor to Tom Cliffe, whom 
she now saw very rarely, for her mistress, 
with characteristic selfishness, would hardly 
let her out of her sight for half an hour. 

Tom at first was exceedingly savage at 
this : by degrees he got more reconciled, and 
met his sweetheart now and then for a few 
minutes at the area-gate, or wrote her long 
poetical letters, which he confided to some 
of her’ fellow-servants, who thereby got ac- 
quainted with their secret. But it mattered 
little, as Elizabeth had faithfully promised 
that, when her mistress’s trial was over, and 
everything smooth and happy, she would 
marry Tom at once. So she took the jokes 
below-stairs with great composure ; feeling, 
indeed, too proud and content to perplex 





herself much about anything. 
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Nevertheless, her life was not easy, for | 


Mrs. Ascott was very difficult to manage. 
She resisted angrily all the personal sacri- 
fices entailed by impending motherhood, and 
its terrors and forebodings used to come 
over her—poor weak woman that she was! 
—in a way that required all Elizabeth’s rea- 
sonings to counteract, and all her self-con- 
trol to hide the presentiment of evil, not un- 
natural under the circumstances. 

Yet sometimes poor Mrs. Ascott would 
take fits of pathetic happiness; when she 
busied herself eagerly over the preparations 
for the new-comer ; would make Elizabeth 
take out, over and over again, the little 
clothes, and examine them with childish de- 
light. Sometimes she would gossip for hours 
over the blessing that was sent to her so 
late in life—half-regretting that it had come 
so late; that she should be almost an old 
woman before her little son or daughter was 
grown up. 

“ Still, I may live to see it, you know: to 
have a pretty girl to take on my arm into a 
ball-room, or a big fellow to send to college : 
the Leafs always went to college in old times. 
He shall be Henry Leaf Ascott, that I am 
detérmined on; and if it’s a girl, perhaps I 
may call her Johanna. My sister would like 
it; wouldn’t she ? ” 

For more and more, in the strange soft- 
ening of her nature, did Selina go back to 
the old ties. 

“Tam not older than my mother was 
when Hilary was born. She died, but that 
was because of trouble. Women do not nec- 
essarily die in childbirth even at forty ; and 
in twenty years more I shall only be sixty— 
not such a very old woman. Besides, moth- 
ers never are old; at least not to their chil- 
dren. Don’t you think so, Elizabeth?” 

And Elizabeth answered as she best could. 
She too, out of sympathy or instinct, was 
becoming wondrous wise. 

But I am aware all this will be thought 
very uninteresting, except by women and 
mothers. Let me hasten on. 

By degrees, as Mrs. Ascott’s hour ap- 
proached, a curious tranquillity and even 
gentleness came over her. Her fretful dis- 
like of seeing any face about her but Eliza- 
beth’s became less. She even endured her 
husband’s company for an hour of an even- 
ing; and at last humbled her pride enough 
to beg him to invite her sisters to Russell 
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Square from Saturday to Monday, the only 
time when Hilary could be spared. 

“For we don’t know what may happen,” 
said she to him, rather seriously. 

And though he answered, “Oh, non- 
sense!” and desired her to get such ridicu- 
lous fancies out of her head, still he con- 
sented, and himself wrote to Miss Leaf, 
giving the formal invitation. 

The three sisters spent a happy time to- 
gether, and Hilary made some highly appre- 
ciated family jokes about the handsome 
Christmas box that Selina was going to be 
so kind as to give them, and the small prob- 
ability that she would have much enjoyment 
of the Christmas dinner to which Mr. As- 
cott, in the superabundance of his good feel- 
ing, had invited his sisters-in-law. The 
baby, blessed innocent! seemed to have 
softened down all things—as babies often do. 

Altogether, it was with great cheerfulness, 
affectionateness, and hope that they took 
leave of Selina: she, with unwonted consid- 
eration, insisting that the carriage should 
convey them all the way to Richmond. 

“ And,” she said, “ perhaps some of these 
days my son, if he is a son, may have the 
pleasure of escorting his aunts home. I 
shall certainly call him ‘ Henry Leaf,’ and 
bring him up to be in every way a credit to 
our family. 

When the ladies were away, and Mrs. 
Ascott had retired to bed, it was still only 
nine o’clock, and a bright moonlight night. 
Elizabeth thought she could steal down- 
stairs and try to get a breath of fresh air 
round the square, Her long confinement 
made her almost sick sometimes for a sight 
of the outer world, a sight of—let me tell 
the entire truth—her own faithful Tom. 

She had not seen him now for fourteen 
days, and though his letters were very nice 
and exceedingly clever, still she craved for 
a look at his face, a grasp of his hand, per- 
haps even a kiss, long and close and tender, 
such as he would sometimes insist upon giv- 
ing her, in spite of all policemen. His love 
for her, demonstrative as was his nature, had 
become to this still, quiet girl inexpressibly 
sweet, far sweeter than she knew. 

It was a clear winter night, and the moon 
went climbing over the fleecy white clouds 
in a way that made beauty even in Russell 
Square. Elizabeth looked up at the sky, 
and thought how Tom would have enjoyed 
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it, and wished he were beside her, and was 
so glad to think he would soon be beside 
her always, with all his humors and weak- 
nesses, and all his little crossnesses and com- 
plainings ; she could put up with all, and be 
happy through all, if only she had him with 
her and loving her. 

His love for her, though fitful and fanci- 
ful, was yet so warm and regl, that it had 
become a necessity of her life. As he al- 
ways told her—especially after he had had 
one of his little quarrels with her—hers was 
to him. 

“Poor Tom, I wonder how he gets on 
without me! Well, it wont be for long.” 

And she wished she could have let him 
know she was out here, that they might have 
achat for just ten minutes. 

Unconsciously she walked towards their 
usual trysting-place, a large overhanging 
plane-tree on the Keppel Street corner of the 
square. 

Surely, surely, that could not be Tom! 
Quite impossible, for he was not alone. Two 
people, a young man and a young woman, 
stood at the tryst, absorbed in conversation : 
evidently sweethearts, for he had one arm 
round her, and he kissed her, unresisted, sev- 
eral times. 

Elizabeth gazed, fascinated, almost doubt- 
ing the evidence of her own senses. Forthe 
young man’s figure was so excessively like 
Tom’s. At length with the sort of feeling 
that makes one go steadily up to a shadow 
by the roadside, some ugly spectre that we 
feel sure, if we stare it out, will prove to be 
a mere imagination, she walked deliberately 
up to and past these ‘ sweethearts.” 

They did not see her; they were far too 
much occupied with one another: but she 
saw them, and saw at once that it was Tom, 
Tom’s own self, and with him her fellow-ser- 
vant, Esther. 

People may write volumes on jealousy, 
and volumes will still remain to be written. 
It is, next to remorse for guilt, the sharpest, 
sorest, most maddening torment that human 
nature can endure. 

We may sit and gaze from the boxes at 
our Othellos and Biancas ; we may laugh at 
the silly heart-burnings between Cousin 
Kate and Cousin Lucy in the ball-room, or 
the squabbles of Mary and Sally in the 
kitchen over the gardener’s lad; but there 
the thing remains, A man cannot make 
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love to two women, a womun cannot coquette 
with two men, without causing in degree 
that horrible agony, cruel as death, which is 
at the root of half the tragedies, and the 
the cause of half the crimes of this world. 
The complaint comes in different forms; 
sometimes it is a case of slow poisoning, or 
of ordeal by red-hot irons, which, though 
not fatal, undermines the whole character, 
and burns ineffaceable scars into the soul, 
And people take it in various ways; some 
fiercely, stung by a sense of wounded self- 
love ; others haughtily : 


“ Pride’s a safe robe, I’ll wear it : bat no rags.” 


Others, again, humble, self-distrustful nat- 
ures, whose only pride came through love, 
have nothing left them except rags. In a 
moment, all their thin robes of happiness are 
torn off; they stand shivering, naked, and 
helpless, before the blasts of the bitter world. 

This was Elizabeth’s case. After the first 
instant of stunned bewilderment and despair, 
she took it all quite naturally, as if it were a 
thing which she ought all along to have 
known was sure to happen, and which was 
no more than she expected and deserved. 

She passed the couple, still unobserved by 
them ; and then walked round the other side 
of the square, deliberately home. 

Iam not going to make a tragic heroine 
of this poor servant-girl. Perhaps, people 
may say, there is nothing tragic about the 
incident. Merely a plain, quiet, old-fash- 
ioned woman, who is so foolish as to like a 
handsome young swain, and to believe in 
him, and to be surprised when he deserts 
her for a pretty girl of eighteen. All quite 
after the way things go on in the world, espe- 
cially in the servant-world ; and the best she 
can do is to get over it, or take another sweet- 
heart as quickly as possible. A very com- 
mon story after all, and more of a farce than 
a tragedy. 

But there are some farces, which, if you 
look underneath the surface, have a good 
many of the elements of tragedy. 

I shall neither paint Elizabeth tearing her 
own hair, or Esther’s ; or going raging about 
the square in moonlight, in an insane fit of 
jealousy. She was not given to “ fits” un- 
der any circumstances, or about anything. 
All she felt went deep down into her heart, 
rooted itself, and either blossomed or can- 
kered there, 
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On this night she, as I said, walked round 
the square to her home; then quietly went 
up-stairs to her garret, locked the door, and 
sat down upon her bed. 

She might have sat there for an hour or 
more, her bonnet and shawl still on, without 
stirring, without crying, altogether cold and 
hard like a stone, when she fancied she heard 
her mistress’ bell ring, and mechanically 
rose up and went down-stairs to listen. 
Nothing was wanted, so she returned to her 
garret and crept to bed in the dark. 

When, soon afterwards, Esther likewise 
came up to bed, Elizabeth pretended to be 
asleep. Only once, taking a stealthy glance 
at the pretty girl who stood combing her 
hair at the looking-glass, she was conscious 
of a sick sense of repulsion, a pain like a 
knife running through her, at sight of the 
red young lips which Tom had just been kiss- 
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ing, of the light figure which he had clasped, 
as he used to clasp her. But she never spoke, 
not one word. 

Half an hour after she was roused by the 
nurse coming to her bedside. Mrs. Ascott was 
very ill, and was calling for Elizabeth. Soon 
the whole establishment was in confusion, 
and in the sharp struggle between birth and 
death, Elizabeth had no time to think of any- 
thing but her mistress. 

Contrary to every expectation, all ended 
speedily and happily; and before he went 
off to the city next day, the master of the 
house, who in the midst of his anxiety and 
felicity, had managed to secure a good night’s 
sleep and a good breakfast, had the pleasure 
of sending off a special messenger to the 
Times’ office with the notification, “ The 
Lady of Peter Ascott, Esq., of a son and 





heir.” 





THE ITALIAN TRIO. 


The Pope to Louis Napoleon. 
Fcy not yet, ’tis just the hour, 
That threatens most my ‘l'emporal Power, 
Oh, do not leave me, pray ! 
I own I’ve called you many a name, 
But who would hate a poor old dame 
For aught that she can say. 
Louis Napoleon. 
I’ve stayed, old lady, far too long 
In fact I feel I’m in the wrong, 
And off I mean to go. 
Your neighbor there has shown he’s quite 
Prepared and willing, m’m, to fight 
Against your every foe. 


King Victor. 
Yes, leave the poor old girl to me, 
You'll see how quickly we'll agree, 
When you are out of sight, 
And she shall walk in silk attire, 
And go to church in glory, sire, 
And I'll do all that’s right. 
The Pope. 
I do not like the plan at all, 
My fortune’s tottering to its fall. 


Louis Napoleon. 

Oh, don't say that, but bless our plan, 

Be friends with brave King Gallantman. 
King Victor. 

Yes, take my arm, and never mind, 

Our plan is all that’s good and kind. 
The Pope. , 

Oh, dear, oh, dear, I quake with fear. 
Louis Napoleon. 

Why quake, old girl, no foes are here ? 


King Victor. 
I am not cruel, nor severe, 


But Fate must call the dance, 


The Pope. 

It’s very hard to leave me so. 
Louis Napoleon. 

Trials are blessings, don’t you know # 
King Victor. 

We'll talk about the Statu quo. 


All. 
The word is “ Exit France.” 
—Punch. 


Fottow my Leaper.—A grand ball was 
held the other day at the Imperial Villa at 
Biarritz, and according to a letter from that 
place :— 


“ The toilettes of the ladies were richer than 
ever. Hair-powder seems to be coming into 
vogue again, for many of the ladies used it on 
this occasion.” 


Very probably. The admirable revival of 
hoops should naturally be followed by a return 
to hair-powder. The sequacious gregariousness 
with which the French ladies follow their leader, 
and the English ladies them, is, though a 
gooselike, a gratifving attestation of their at 
tachment to the Crinoline Dynasty. Venus 
forbid that the Empress of the French should 
wear rings in her nose; but if she were to 
adopt such ornaments, her example would 
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From Punch. 

THE NAGGLETONS ON THEIR TOUR. 
The Scene represents the Interior ve First- 

Class Carriage. The distinguished Couple 

have it all to themselves, and are going 

from one Seaside place to another at an 
hour’s distance. 

Mrs. Naggleton. Of course you've left the 
keys behind. 

Mr. Naggleton. Why of course? Because 
you always do? It happens that I haven’t, 
for here they are. What else may be left 
behind I can’t say. 

Mrs. N. No, you took care to have busi- 
ness to go out about when you might have 
helped me in packing. 

Mr. N. Yes, for the last time I made the 
offer, you sent me packing myself. Ha! 
ha! 

Mrs. N. You intend that for some kind of 
joke, I suppose. It would be a very good 
thing if people didn’t attempt what they don’t 
understand. But because Wyndham Ware- 
ham says clever things, all the “ Flips ” club 
must try to imitate him, which is very pitia- 
ble. 

Mr. N. I thought, my dear, that having 
(ironically) so many accomplishments, you 
could afford not to set up for a judge of wit. 

Mrs. N. I know real wit when I hear it, 
and I know that it is very unlike the ridicu- 
lous and vulgar banter that passes for it at 
the “ Flips,” at least if I may judge by the 
specimens you bring home, though to be sure 
you may spoil them in bringing; likely 
enough, considering the state in which you 
come home. 

Mr. N. There are so many counts to that 
indictment, my dear, that I will plead to the 
last only, and say that you never saw me the 
worse for what I had taken at the little social 
meeting that always excites your spite. 

Mrs. N. I didn’t say you were the worse. 
On the contrary, if you come home rather 
foolish, you are good-natured, and not much 
inclined to talk. 

Mr. N. Your amiability, my dear, is an 
encouragement to me to persevere in press- 
ing these little holidays upon you. A cheer- 
ful companion more than repays any trouble 
or expense she may occasion. 

Mrs. N. I understand your manly and 
generous meaning, Mr. Naggleton. But I 
am neither vexed nor surprised, I require 


no new proof that your earlier life was not 
passed in good society. The idea that, in 
veturn for her railway fare a lady is to amuse 
you, is so essentially commercial that it 
would make one smile, but that the chil- 
dren are in daily danger of imbibing such 
lessons. 

Mr. N. If they imbibe nothing worse than 
my teaching, Mrs. Naggleton, they will do 
no harm. I can’t say as much if they imbibe 
what I have seen you giving them at lunch; 
namely, Burton ale. . 

Mrs. N. 1 believe that I am responsible 
to their medical attendant for their dietary, 
Mr. Naggleton. 

Mr. N. Has your own dietary included a 
dictionary, swallowed by mistake, my love? 
Because you are bringing out the long words, 
uncommon, this morning. 

Mrs. N. I can well understand (smiling) 
that you had no such complaint to make of 
the first Mrs. Naggleton. I think she spelt 
coffee with the same letters as cough, did 
she not, dear ?P 

Mr. N. It’s untrue. And whatever she 
spelt coffee with, m’m, she made it with hot 
water, which is a precious deal more than I 
can get her successor to do. 

Mrs. N. Her successor should have been 
a kitchen maid, my dear. 

Mr. N. Well, in the matter of tongue and 
temper, that might have involved no grea 
change in my present happiness, my love. 

Mrs. N. Wyndham Wareham must have 
given you quite a heap of his old sayings, 
which he has worn threadbare, and can’t use 
any longer. Are they the perquisites of his 
followers? You come out quite smart in 
them. What a pity it is you forget them’ 
before company, and try nonsense of your 
own! 

Mr. N. Ah, my dear, when we want to 
wound we shouldn’t show that we are in a 
rage. Calm yourself down to your usual ill- 
temper, and you may be more disagreeable. 
At present you are a study—and I may add, 
thanks to sea air, a brown study. 

(Proud of his victory, he begins to read the 
paper, elaborately. 

Mrs. N. (sadly). If anything should hap- 
pen to you, Henry, I will try to forget all the 
insults you have rejoiced to heap upon me, 
But you will make that duty very, very, very 





difficult. 
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Mr. N. Indeed, love? Well, I promise 
you this. I'll try and postpone it for you as 
long as I possibly can. 

Mrs. N. Yes, it is very well to talk so, but 
I assure you, Henry, the thought comes to 
me very often, and prevents my taking no- 
tice of many and many a thing which I ought 
to resent. 

Mr. N. Deuce it does? You resent most 
things, and grumble at the rest. What was 
that station we passed ? 

Mrs. N. Tinkleby. Couldn’t you read 
that? How your eyes are failing, and what 
childish vanity not to wear spectacles. 

Mr. N. Vanity. Ha! ha! what have I to 
be vain of? 

[Meaning a bitter satire on his matrimonial 
acqusitior.. 

Mrs. N. (accepting the challenge). I really 
don’t know. And pride, which is a nobler 
thing, I do not suppose you are capable of 
feeling. I have read that it is much dulled 
by the instincts of commerce. Certainly 
Wyndham Wareham, your model, did say 
that you had reason to be proud of your mar- 
riage, but it is not for me to recall such ex- 
pressions of opinion. 

Mr. N. Well, strictly speaking, my dear, 
it is not, but their rarity shall be your ex- 
cuse. And Wareham’s so good a judge on 
conjugal matters that he has kept himself 
single, and means to do so. 

Mrs. N. Ah! a joke redolent of spirits and 

water and tobacco-smoke, and would suit the 
Flips” at two in the morning. 

Mr. N. Your ridiculous animosity to that 
harmless meeting is perfectly unaccountable, 
Mrs. Naggleton. 

Mrs. N. Animosity?—no. But I regret 
that the children are liable to hear, through 
servants, who may learn it from tradesmen, 
that you are in that kind of society. I wish 
you could pass by another name than your 
own among such a set. 

Mr. N. (furious). Set! By Jove, Mrs. 
Naggleton, you talk as if you had been born 
in the purple — that is to say, to suit your 
understanding, as if your uncle had been a 


Mrs. N. The department of the medical 
profession more especially pursued by my la- 
mented uncle, is one which can afford to diss 
regard the scoffs of vulgarity. 

Mr. N. Another burst of dictionary talk. 
Do you think it proper in a first-class car- 
riage. If you cut your words in proportion 
to the fares, I should like to travel third. 

Mrs. N. I make no doubt that in the 
third-class carriage you would find compan- 
ions who would suit you. You might even 
fancy yourself at the “ Flips,” humbly listen- 
ing to Wyndham Wareham. 

Mr. N. That’s about the tenth time you've 
dragged in that man’s name by the head and 
shoulders. What has he done to offend 
you ? 

Mrs. N. He? Nothing. I shouldn’t speak 
to him if we met, for I think him a bad style 
of man, and though one rather likes anybody 
who is first in his way, it is really such a v 
small triumph to be first at the “ Flips,” that 
I cannot make a hero out of Wyndham Ware- 
ham. Perhaps I should, like you, if I looked 
at him through a glass of spirits. 

Mr. N. 1 had thoughts of withdrawing 
from that club, Mrs. Naggleton, but I am 
now resolved that I will accept the invitation 
to take the chair at the next monthly meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. N. Lor, why shouldn’t you. I dare 
say you will not make much of a failure. I 
know Edward Clarkson took it, and they 
say did very well, and you know he is the 
greatest idiot in the world. 

Mr. N. (emphatically). No, madam, he is 
not. That name belongs to a man who did 
not know when he was well off, but must 
needs—— 

Guard. Tickets, all tickets ready. 

Mr. N. I gave them to you. Why don’t 
you get them out ? 

Mrs. N. Ishall get them out when they're 
wanted, and not till then. 

Mr. N. (angrily). You have no right to 
delay the whole train by your petulance. 

Mrs. N. (unmoved). Haven’t 1? But I 
shall, if I please. 





marquis instead of a man—— 


[And she does please. 
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From. The National Review. 

MR. HENRY TAYLOR’S NEW DRAMA. 
St. Clement's Eve: a Play. By Henry 

Taylor, author of “ Philip von Artevelde.” 

Chapman and Hall, 1862. 

WE ought to have reviewed this poem 
in our last number, and at one time had in- 
tended to do so, but were withheld by the 
consideration, that we had nothing to say 
regarding it that was not eulogistic, and 
that unmixed eulogy, however sincere and 
well deserved, is dull writing, and duller 
reading. But St. Clement's Eve is far too 
meritorious a production to be passed over 
without notice; and hitherto it has not re- 
ceived that attention from critics which its 
very unusual excellences ought to have se- 
cured. It will never attain the popularity 
of Philip von Artevelde, for it has no sal- 
ient character of surpassing interest and 
matchless grandeur like his, nor are the 
events of which it treats at all parallel in 
importance or attractiveness. It is, too, 
both shorter and slighter in texture; and 
compared even with the author’s second 
drama, Edwin the Fair, it lacks both vari- 
ety and stir. But it is far more free from 
defects and weak places than either ; it bears 
the impress of a purer taste, more finished 
skill and a mellower and maturer mind, 
The workmanship, too, seems to us abso- 
lutely faultless, and such as only a lifetime 
of conscientious and fastidious labor could 
have achieved. It bespeaks an artist who 
has never, even in moments of fatigue and 
relaxed exertion, allowed any slipshod or 
slovenly composition to pass from his pen. 
The mingled dignity and sweetness of the 
diction bespeak a student who has drank 
deep at the rich fountains of our earlier and 
nobler writers, and the harmony of the 
verse is almost monotonously perfect. The 
tone of sentiment and morals which per- 
vades the poem is throughout pure and no- 
ble, though very simple; there are no per- 
plexing questionings, na subtle problems 
either of feeling or of thought ; the passions 
dealt with are those of ordinary men in rude 
and violent ages; and the story derives its 
chief interest from that sad and touching con- 
flict between woman’s virtue and woman’s 
love which is of all times, and which, though 
ever recurring, is ever new. 

The subject seems to us meagre and ill- 
chosen. The scene is laid in the reign of 
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Charles VI. of France, at the early part of 
the fifteenth century, when the country was 
torn and devastated by the quarrels and 
private wars of the two great princes of the 
land, the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy; 
the one the brother, the other the cousin, of 
the king. The monarch himself, eminently 
amiable, well-intentioned, and beloved, was 
powerless to restrain his nobles or protect 
his people, in consequence of the frequent 
attacks of insanity to which he was subject, 
and which neither physicians nor exorcists 
had been able to cure. A terrible picture 
of the state of the unhappy country under 
such a régime is drawn by a Hermit, who is 
introduced at the council-board ‘during one 
of the lucid intervals enjoyed by the king, 
to deliver a message with which he says that 
God had charged him. The rough and 
fierce Duke of Burgundy bids him beware 
of giving offence. The Hermit replies :-— 


“ What God commands, 
How smacks it of offence? But dire offence 
There were if fear of man should choke God’s 


word. 
I heard and saw, and I am here to speak. 
Nigh forty days I sped from town to town, 
Hamlet to hamlet, and from grange to grange, 
And wheresoe’er I set my foot, behold ! 
‘The foot of war had been before, and there 
Did nothing grow ; and in the fruitless fields, 
Whence ruffian hands had snatched the beasts 
of draught, 
Women and children to the plough were yoked. 
The very sheep had learned the ways of war, 
Aud soon as from the citadel rang out * 
‘The larum-peal, flocked to the city gates, 
And tilth was none by day, for none durst forth ; 
But, wronging the night season, which God gave 
To minister sweet forgetfulness and rest, 
Was labor and a spur. I journeyed on, 
And near a burning village in a wood 
Were huddled, ’neath a drift of blood-stained 


snow, 

The houseless villagers. I journeyed on, 

And as I passed a convent, at the gate 

Were famished peasants, hustling each the other, 

Half-fed by famished nuns. I journeyed on, 

And *twixt a hamlet and a church, the road 

Was black with biers, for famine-fever raged. 

I journeyed on: a trumpet’s brazen clang 

Died in the distance ; at my side I heard 

A child’s weak wail, that on its mother’s breast 

Drooped its thin face and diced ;—then pealed to 
Heaven 

The mother’s funeral cry, ‘My child is dead ! 

For lack of food; he hungered unto death, 

A soldier ate his food, and what was left 

He trampled in the mire. My child is dead! 

Hear me, O God! a soldier killed my child! 

See to that soldier’s quittance—blood for blood! 

Visit him, God, with thy divine revenge!’ 

The woman ceased ; but voices in the air, 
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Yea, and in me, a thousand voices cried, 

* Visit him, God, with thy divine revenge !’ 

Then they, too, ceased, and sterner still the 
voice, 

Slow and sepuichral, that the word took up: 

‘Him, God, but not him only, nor him most; 

Look thou to them that breed the men of blood, 

That breed and feed the murderers of the realm. 

Look thou to them that, hither and thither tost 

anaes mo quarrels and their pleasures, 
augh 

At tor.nents that they taste not; bid them learn 

That there are torments terribler than these, 

Whercof it is thy will that they shall taste, 

So they repent not, in the belly of Hell!’ ” 


The most moving scenes and incidents of 
the story arise out of the rescue, by the 
chivalrous, cultivated, and seductive Duke 
of Orleans, from outrage and abduction of 
& young novice named Iolande, who was re- 
siding in the Convent of the Celestins, 
which the duke himself had founded. A 
mutual affection springs up between the 
duke and his protégée, and he has several 
interviews with her in the convent,—she 
knowing him only as a knight who had be- 
friended and saved her. In one of these he 
avows his love, and the scene which ensues 
seems to us exquisitely natural and touch- 
ing. 

“THE DUKE. 
“O Tolande! 
I love you,—yet to say so is a sin > 
And such a sin as only such a love 
And veriest inebriety of heart 
Can palliate or excuse. An earthly bond, 
Eartlriy, as it was woven of earthly aims 
By earthly hands, when I was but a child, 
Yet sacred, as it binds me to a wife,— 
This earthly-sacred bond forbids my soul 
To seck the holier and the heavenlier peace 
It might have found with you. 
“ IOLANDE. 
“Go back! go back ! 
I knew not you were married ; back to your wife. 
Leave me — forget me — God will give me 
strength ; 
There yet is time, for I am innocent still, 
And 1 was happy yesterday. Go back.— 
Is your wife good ? 
“DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
“ Yes, she is gentle, pure, 
Most loving, and much injured. 
“ IOLANDE. 


“ Oh, go back, 
And never wrong her more; and never more 
Say you love me. 
“THE DUKE. 


“ And yet in loving yon, 
I love my wife not less, and virtue more. 
* * * & 


** JOLANDE. 

“ Home to your wife, zo home; 
Your heart betrays itself and truth and me. 
You know not love, speaking of love for two. 
1 knew not love till now, and love and shame 
Have flung themselves upon me both at once. 
One will be with me till my death, I know; 
The other not an hour. Oh, brave and true 
And loyal as you are, from deadly wrong ~ 
You rescued me, now rescue me from shame; 
For shame it is to hear you speak of love, 
And shame it is to answer you with tears 
That seem like softness ; but my trust is this, 
That in myself I trust not, nor in you,— 
Save only if vou trust yourself no more, 
And fly from sin.” 

It had been resolved, as a last hope of 
redeeming the king from the thraldom of 
those evil spirits who were supposed to 
cause his malady, to try the efficacy of a fa- 
mous relic, the tears of St. Mary Magda- 
lene sprinkled onthe forehead of the ma- 
niac by a spotless maiden, “ whom no sin 
nor thought of sin had violated.” Iolande, 
whose purity and spiritual enthusiasm had 
won her the respect of all, was fixed upon 
for this task; and she, full of holy aspira- 
tion, and conscious of no wrong, deemed she 
might undertake it, and by prayer and relig- 
ious preparation labored to fit herself for the 
signal privilege. But the spell failed,—the 
king became madder than ever ; and both 
Iolande herself and her ghostly adviser, 
Robert the Hermit, attributed the failure to 
the influence of an earthly passion, which had 
stained and dimmed the purity of her soul, 
She is in despair; and the Duke of Orleans 
endeavors to comfort and re-assure her, and 
declares that now in her sorrow he cannot 
bear to leave her. 


**T could have borne— 
I thought I could have borne—to lose thee, love 
Caught in a blaze of triumph and of joy 
That snatched thee from my sight ; but as thou 


art, 
Nor Earth nor Hell shall part us. 


 JOLANDE. 


“Earth and Hell! 
It is for Heaven to part us. Earth and Iell 
Are closing round and pressing in upon us, 
That neither may escape the other’s snare. 
My strength has left me. 1 am fallen, fallen! 
And know myself no more as once I was, 
A free and fearless ranger of the skies, 
Bathing in sunshine and in rainbow lights, 
And dreaming things divine. Earth hath me 

now; 

My spirit is in chains; and if I dream, 
Tis of a darkness blacker than Earth knows, 





And of a bitterer bondage. 
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“DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


* Look not back ; 
*Tis that way darkness lies. God’s will it was 
That thou shouldst faithfully strive, yet strive in 
vain, 
To bring the afflicted succor. That is past. . . 
Come rm then from the past; come bravely 
forth, , 
And bit it get behind thee. We will fly 
To ficlls where Nature consecrates the joys 
Of liberty and love. With thee to rove 
Through ficld and pathless forest, or to lie 
By sunlit fountain or by garrulous brook, 
And pour love’s hoarded treasures in thy lap, 
Bright as the fountain, endless as the stream, 
Wild as the forest glades,—oh, what were this 
But to foretaste the joys of Paradise, 
And by « swect obliviousness forget 
That Earth hath unblest hours and dim abodes, 
Where Pain and Sorrow dwell. 


“ IOLANDE. 
“ Alas! alas! 
*T were to forget there is a God in Heaven. 
Prince, I have told thee I am weak through 
grief ; 
Weak, through the overthrow of faith and hope; 
Weak, through the triumph of malignant pow- 


ers ; 
And weak,—through what beside I will not say. 
And here I stand before thee, a poor child, 
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Unutterably wretched and abased, 

But knowing there is yet a further fall. 

Oh, spare me! save me! make me not a prey! 
For I-am wounded almost unto death, 

And cannot fly. 


“DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


“Enough, O Iolande! 
Thy spirit in its weakest hour is strong, 
And rules us both ; and where thy spirit rules 
Is sanctity supreme ; and Passion’s self 
Is in thy presence purified and purged 
From earthly stain, and ministers to grace. 
No word nor wish shall henceforth violate 
That sacred precin::t.” 


The drama is interspersed with lighter 
characters and gayer scenes, which are full 
of taste and playfulness, and relieve the 
gravity of the deeper portions. Such are 
Flos and her dream, the advice of the duke’s 
jester to a gay gallant of the duke’s court, 
and a short madrigal by the duke’s minstrel. 
But we are in no mood to quote these now. 
Mr. Taylor is evidently in the full zenith of 
his powers ; and we can only hope that his 
next choice may fall upon a richer subject 
and more modern times. 





Tne phrase “a violation of nature,” artfully 
put forward by infidels, and most inconsider- 
ately adopted or repeated by Christian writers, 
mystilics what is very clear. Miracles are al- 
ways attributed to a certain cause—not to no 
cause—not to a cause that is foreign to the uni- 
verse ; they are not a breaking in upon order in 
any sense other than that in which the will of 
man in cvery moment of every man’s conscious 
existence, is a breaking in upon the order of 
nature. In this sense all the world is a scence 
of perpetual confusion ; it isa chaos of ‘ vio- 
lences ;” for wherever man comes in upon the 
material world, he comes in to turn aside its 
course, or to interrupt, or to give a new direc. 
tion to its order, ‘The order of nature allows 
the bird to wing itself from east to west, or 
from tree to tree; but the shaft of the savage, 
or the gun of the sportsman, brings its plumage 
to the dust. How obvious is this; and yet we 
hear it uflirmed that the smallest imaginable in- 
tervention, disturbing the fated order of nature, 
linked as are its parts irrevocably from eternity, 
must issue, if it were possible, in breaking up 
the vast framework of the material universe. 
If only the free will of man be acknowledged, 
then this entire sophism comes down in worth- 
less frazments. So long as we allow ourselves 
to speak as theists, then miracles which we at- 
tribute to the will, the purpose, the power of God, 
are not in any sense violations of nature ; or 





they are so in the same sense in which the en- 
tireness of our human existence—our active 
converse with the material world from mornin 
to night of every day—is also a violation o 
nature. 

In a word, is the universe a vast machine of 
mindless sequences, eternally fated, and there- 
fore exclusive of whatever gives room for con- 
ceptions of moral and religious relations? Mir- 
acles can have no place in a universe thus ruled 
by fate. Pantheism, atheism, has no room for 
the supernatural; for it has no room in the 
world, either for man or God : it has no room’ 
for man, such as he feels himself to be, free, re- 
sponsible, and related to a moral government; 
it has no room for God, thought of as we must 
think of him, or not think at all._—North British 
Review. 


Crrcurar Panoramic Prixts.—Mr. Sut 
ton proposes to make the panoramic lens avail 
able for producing photographic pictures includ- 
ing an angle of 909, vertically as well as 
horizontally, by using glasses in the form of.a 
segment of, a sphere, instead of that of a cylin- 
der now in use. The focus in such pictures 
would be perfect in every part except where an 
object happened to be nearer to the operator 
than ten, or twelve yards, and which would 
rarely happen.—London Review. 
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From The Spectator. 


NEW TALES BY HANS {CHRISTIAN AN- 
DERSEN. * 


THE many admirers of Hans Andersen in 
England will be glad to hear that he has. 


lately published a little volume of new tales, | 
in the Danish fogs. But the Erl King’s 


which will, doubtless, in due course of time 
be translated. They are worth reading, but 
they are not cqual to his earlier efforts. 
There is the same naif and pleasant style, 
lighted up with touches of the old humor, 
but the author has followed an unfortunate 
inspiration in turning his inimitable sketches 
of animal life into novellettes of veritable 
men and women. It is the old blunder, 
which his autobiography exhibits in almost 
every page, of mistaking a playful and cre- 
ative fancy for imagination. We regret the 
error almost more than we wonder at it; 
Hans Andersen has a strange power of 
skimming the surface of deep thought, which 
he has not unnaturally confounded with phil- 
osophical insight, much as he has mistaken 
quick and manifold perceptions for wide 
sympathies. He is at home with children 
and animals precisely because he is unable 
to understand strong passion or the prob- 
lems of genuine speculation ; and if he can 
make a china image talk like a man it is at 
the price of appreciating men and women 
like china images ; they have color and form, 
and even movement, but we feel that they 
have not life. He speaks himself of the 
powerful influence Heine has exercised on 
him, but he does himself injustice if he sup- 
poses that he has copied more than a certain 
bizarre trick of style from the thoughtful 
Germc. poet. After all, we have no reason 
to complain when M. Andersen has done so 
much so well. Even his failures are re- 
deemed by touches which no one but him- 
self could have imagined, and the execution 
almost atones for the faulty composition of 
his sketches. 

The first of the “New Tales” is founded 
on the true story of two Swiss lovers who 
went the day before their marriage to a little 
island near Chillon, on the Lake of Geneva. 
Their boat drifted away from its moorings, 
and the young man was drowned before his 
betrothed’s eyes in trying to bring it back. 
From this incident Hans Andersen works 
back to the history of their lives. He tells 


* Nye ae. og Historier af H. C. Andersen. 
Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel 





|us how Rudy’s father and mother and uncle 


had all perished in the snow of the Alps and 


|in the embrace of “ Our Lady of the Ice.” 


_ The picturesque name has a household inter- 
est to Andersen, who heard it first from his 
own father, predicting his death from a chill 


daughter, whose kiss is death, does not bear 
to be metamorphosed into a weird lady—= 
half giantess, half sorceress—whu floats up 
over the cliffs on the north wind, and bears 
an angry grudge against the sons of men 
who scale her rocks for eagles’ eggs and 
pierce her mountains for railways. She 
looks out scornfully through her veil of mist 
on the first train. ‘“ They are amusing them- 
selves, the gentlemen, down there—the pow- 
ers of thought,” said our Lady of the Ice; 
“but the powers of nature will prevail in 
the end;” and she laughed, she sang, till 
it rang again in the valleys. ‘ There fellan 
avalanche,” said the people below. Between 
“Our Lady” and Rudy is a wager of life 
and death ; for Rudy, when a child, has been 
snatched as if by a miracle from her em- 
brace. More than once she seems to reclaim 
him ; always her own cold touch and the 
strokes of her sisters, the powers of dizzi- 
ness, fail against the steady foot and eye of 
the stout-hearted mountain climber. Even 
when he scales the eagle’s nest, on a jutting 
brow of icy cliff, and guarded by the furious 
mother bird, his courage and skill carry him 
through. He wins the rich reward an Eng- 
lishman has promised for the eaglets, and is 
able to claim the hand of Babette, the mil- 
ler’s daughter. Afier a little jealous quar- 
rel with his betrothed, all seems to be 
smoothed over, and the lovers start for Ge- 
neva that the marriage ceremony may be 
performed. They stop on the way at Chillon 
and the catastrophe happens. The story 
would be almost without a plot, if our Lady 
of the Ice were not introduced; and the 
half supernatural machinery only serves to 
lengthen and perplex a tale of real life. The 
descriptions of Alpine climbing and the eon- 
versation of the two cats at the mill are the 
best part of the story. The history of Rudy’s 
first visit, when the miller turns him out of 
doors as too poor, is full of genuine humor. 
The parlor-cat is the first to speak. “Do 
you know, you from the kitchen, the miller 
knows everything? That was arare ending 
it had. Rudy came here towards evening, 
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and he and Babette had a lot to whisper 
and tattle about; they stood in the passage 
just outside the miller’s room. I lay at their 
feet, but they had no eyes or thoughts for 
me. ‘I will go at once in to your father,’ 
said Rudy, ‘that is acting honorably.’ 
* Shall I follow you?’ said Babette, ‘that 
will give you courage.’ ‘I have courage 
enougl,’ said Rudy; ‘ but if you are there, 
he mus: be good-humored, whether he likes 
itor not’ Andsothey wentin. Rudy trod 
heavily on my tail. Rudy is very awkward. 
I mewed; but neither he nor Babette had 
any ears to listen with. They opened the 
door, ana both went in,I first ; but I sprang 
up on the back of a chair; I could not con- 
ceive how Rudy would kick out. But the 
miller kicced out; that was a jolly row; 
‘out at th: doors, up on the mountains to 
the chamos; Rudy may now aim at them, 
and not at ur little Babette.’ And Babette 
said good-ly to him as demurely as a little 
kitten that cannot see its mother.” Pity a 
man who cm write like this should mistake 
his genuine knowledge of cats for sympathy 
with human sorrows and love! 

A little short story, how the swallow would 
have a love,is a gem in its way. The un- 
happy bird was fastidious. He first rejected 
the spring flowers, snowdrops, and cro- 
cuses ; ‘ ther are too neat,—tidy girls, just 
confirmed,—though fresh enough.” Like all 
young men, le was sweet upon ripe beau- 
ties. So he few to the anemones, but they 
were too prudsh; the violets were too ro- 
mantic, the ttlips were too gorgeous, the 
daffodils too homely. He was on the point 
of courting th: sweet-pea; but, on coming 


up, saw a pod langing ona tendril close by. 


“ Who is that!” he asked. “That is my 
sister,” said thesweet-pea. ‘ Then you will 
look like that vhen you are older.” The 
suitor was frighiened and flew away. Au- 
tumn came, andit was time, if ever, tomake 
achoice. The svallow fixed on mint. “She 
has no flower exactly, and yet is a flower 
every inch of her, and smells from the root 
to the top.” Bui the mint stood stiff and 


’ still, and at last said, “ Friendship, but really 


nothing more. Iam old and you are old; 
we can very well ive for one another, but 
marriage—no, do not let us play the fool in 
our old age.” Winter comes, and the swal- 
low lingering too ling, is caught, stuffed, 
and put in a case asacuriosity. “Now am 





I, too, perched on a stalk like the flowers,” 
said the swallow. “It is not altogether 
pleasant, but it is like being married ; one 


‘is fixed fast ;” and he comforted himself with 


this. “That is poor comfort,” said the 
flowers in pots in the windows. “But 
flowers in pots cannot be quite trusted,” 
thought the swallow; “they are too much 
about with men.” ; 

The third story, “‘ Psyche,” is the most 
ambitious of the series, and is more like @ 
sketch by Hawthorne than like Andersen’s 
earlier works. A young painter is living in 
Rome during the great days of the Renais~ 
sance, when Michael Angelo and Raphael 
were contemporaries. In spite of the times, 
in spite of Raphael’s example, although his 
companions constantly urge him to enjoy 
life, and take “ cakes and ale” like his fel- 
lows, the sculptor remains faithful to his 
better nature, and is kept from all uncleans 
ness by a feeling for some unachieved, um 
known ideal. Suddenly his dreams seem to 
be realized in the garden of a great Roman 
palace, where “ the large white lallaes shoot 
up with their green fleshy leaves in the mar- 
ble basin, where the clear water was plash- 
ing.” He sees a young girl, graceful and 
pure as he has seen no woman yet, except 
in a picture of Psyche by Raphael. He re- 
turns home to breathe his new feeling into 
his work, and a statue of Psyche grows grad+ 
ually under his hand, in which his friends see 
that his genius has at last found play. Rome 
rings with the report of a new sculptor, and 
among the visitors to his studio is the fathér 
of the unconscious model, The prince is 
struck with the likeness to his daughter, and 
commissions the artist to execute it in mar- 
ble. The workman’s task is at last done, 
and the sculptor goes to announce the result 
to his patron. Unhappily he is allowed to 
see the young girl alone ; there has been no 
thought of social ‘‘ convenance” where the 
difference of rank is insuperable; and the 
artist in a moment of madness tells every- 
thing and pleads for hope. “ He knew not 
what he was saying; does the crater know 
that it is vomiting glowing lava?” A look 
of scorn and abhorrence, an indignant order 
to leave the room, end the interview. He 
rushes half-frenzied to his studio, and is 
about to shiver the statue to pieces, when a 
friend interferes, and hurries him off to a 





bacchanalian carouse in a tavern outside the 
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walls. He seems to have shaken off the old 
sickness of unquiet aspiration, and to be 
living in every pulse for the first time. Next 
morning the “ light of the clear star fell in 
the rosy tinted dawn upon himself and the 
marble Psyche; he trembled to look on the 
image of the incorruptible; it seemed as if 
his glance were pollution.” He veils it ; but 
he cannot be easy while its presence, speech- 
less and reproachful, is in the room. There 
is an old well in his yard, half choked with 
rubbish and overgrown with creepers; he 
casts the statue into it. But the shock of 
disappointed passion and moral revulsion 
has been too much for him ; he is prostrated 
by fever, and when he wakes again it is as 
a strange man in a new world, with only a 
few ghostlike memories from his old life, 
which seems nothing to the ever-present 
realities of Heaven and Hell. The thought 
of passing from trouble and change into 
God’s peace upon earth overpowers him, and 
he becomes a monk. His friends tell him 
that he has betrayed the trust given him by 
God in forsaking art; he crosses himself, 
“ avaunt Satanas,” and goes on his way pray- 
ing. Visions of his buried Psyche rise be- 
fore him, but he kneels before the crucifix 
till they depart. So years glide on, and at 
last the cloister bell tolls for him, and he is 
laid in earth brought from Jerusalem, among 
good men gone before him. Nothing seems 
to be left of his work or of his name on 
earth. But after many years the workmen 
who are laying the foundations of a new 
street disinter the statue of a beautiful girl 
with butterfly wings from the rubbish of an 
old well; and crities know it for a noble 
work of the Renaissance time. ‘ What is 
earthly is blown away, disappears ; only the 
stars in the infinite know of it. What is 
heavenly shines in its own light, and when 
the light is quenched, even then the thought 
lives.” 

We have tried to do justice to the real 
beauty of this story without criticising it in 
detail as we went on. We think it Ander- 
sen’s best effort of the kind, but we must 
repeat that we think him unequal to the work. 
The very peculiarities of his style, the power 
of homely illustration and fanciful allusion, 
which make him the poet of common life, 
have a tendency to degenerate into farce in 
a higher region. When he wishes to paint 
the disgust of the young princess at the ar- 
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tist’s presumption, he tells us that her face 
had an expression “as if She had suddenly 
touched a wet, clammy frog.” He describes 
in a passage that reads like a reminiscence 
of Hamlet, how a maggot wriggled and 
crawled in the skull of a dead artist, as if 
the same quaint humor that draws its occa- 
sion in Shakspeare from the contrast of the 
gravedigger and the churchyard, was appro- 
priate to the thought of spiritual beauty. 
These, it may be said, are mere fiults of 
style, but they are faults that indica:e deeper 
deficiencies. That the purpose of a life may 
subsist when the life itself is wrecked, as the 
soul may outlast its tenement, is undoubt- 
edly true. But the story could na well have 
been worse told than in “Psyche” For we 
require some evidence that the artist’s sense 
of the beautiful was indeed a ser‘ous convio- 
tion, interwoven with his very existence, out 
of which a great work might grew naturally, 
and not a mere borrowed opinim or vagrant 
dream. He falls too easily anc completely 
to have had in him the stuff of which men 
and artists are made. The min who is ex- 
hausted by one feeling would be incapable 
of even one immortal work. Precisely the 
history of his long, shattered :fter-life—the 
miserable years during which le might have 
risen again, and did not—maxe it impossi- 
ble to believe in him asa sculptor. His true 
life, his real Psyche, if his story has been 
rightly told, was at the foot o' the Cross, 

But M. Andersen has his r:venge upon us 
and all critics in his last story. It tells how 
the snail reproached the dog-rose for its lux- 
uriant bloom and frivolous lie. “ You have 
given the world all you have had in you; 
whether that had any wortk is a question I 
have not time to think ove, but the serious 
point is, you have done nothing for your in- 
ner development.” The roe humbly admits 
its inferiority. “You ase one of those 
thoughtful, deep natures, one of the highly 
gifted, who will astonish tie world.” “ That 
is not my idea,” said the snail. “ The world 
does nothing for me; whit should I do for 
the world ? I have enough to do with myself, 
and enough in myself.” And years went on. 
The snail was earth in the earth ; the rose tree 
was earth in the earth ; dut new flowers were 
blooming in the garden, and new snails grew 
there ; they crept into their houses and spat 5 
what was the world to them ? 
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Verses and Translations. By C.8.C. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


Humorovs poetry is too often a failure. 
It is apt, in weak hands, to become vulgar. 
Even Tom Hood failed sometimes, as might 
be expected from one who wrote so much; 
and, Ingoldsby and Bon Gaultier excepted, 
we have recently had no humorous writers 
of any mark. C. S. C. is, to our mind, 
capable of taking a high rank among humor- 
ists in verse. He is not so wildly laugha- 
ble as Ingoldsby, nor does he so felicitously 
as Bon Gaultier mingle poetry with his fun. 
But he is always amusing, always polished 
and scholarly, never coarse. Rather fond, 
perhaps, of beer and tobacco: he tells us 
that 


“ The heart which grief hath cankered 
Hath one unfailing remedy—the tankard.” 


And again he laughs at those intemperate 
opponents of smoking who attribute to to- 
bacco all possible evil results :— 


“ How they who use fusees 

All grow by slow degrees 

Brainless as chimpanzees, * 
Meagre as lizards ; 

Go mad, and beat their wives ; 

Plunge (after shocking lives) 

Razors and carving-knives 
Into their gizzards.” 


Very fantastic are some of his rhymes, as 
in the following quatrain :— 


* Ere the morn the east has crimsoned, 

When the stars are twinkling there 

(As they did in Watts’s Hymns, and 
Made him wonder what they were).” 


Very dry, too, are some of his whimsicali- 
ties: here is his description of a schoolboy 
friend :— 


“ And such was he. A calm-browed lad 
Yet mad, at moments, as a hatter : 
Why hatters as a race are mad 
I never knew, nor does it matter. 


“ He. was what nurses call a ‘limb ;’ 
One of those small misguided creatures, 
Who, though their intellects are dim, 
Are one too many for their teachers: 


“ And, if you asked of him to say 
What twice 10 was, or 3 times 7, 
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He’d glance (in quite a placid an 
From heaven to earth, from earth to heayen, 


“ And smile, and look politely round, 
To catch a casual suggestion ; 
But make no effort to propound 
Any solution of the question.” 


It is sad to think that this friendship was 
interrupted by a love passage; both young 
gentlemen became amorous of the school- 
master’s daughter, and of course fought a 
deadly battle for her. 


“The people said that she was blue: 
But I was green,-and loved her dearly. 
She was approaching thirty-two ; 
4 And I was then eleven, nearly. 


“‘T did not love as others do 
(None ever did that I’ve heard tell of); 
My passion was a byword through 
The town she was, of course, the belle of.” 


It is curious to find C. 8. C.’s humorous 
verses supplemented by some graceful and 
elegant translations both from and into 
Latin. The rendering of Milton’s “ Lyci- 
das” is extremely happy, as are also some 
of the translations from Horace. As a 
sample of humor in Latin we quote a verse 
of * Laura Matilda’s Dirge : ”— 


“Lo! from Lemnos limping lamely, 
Lags the lowly Lord of Fire, 
Cytherea yielding tamely 
To the Cyclops dark and dire.” 


Thus rendered by C. 8. C.,— 


“‘Lustra sed ecce labans claudo pede Lemnia 
linquit 
Luridus (at lente lugubriterque) Deus : 
Amisit veteres, amisit inultus, amores ; 
Teter habet Venerem terribilisque Cyclops,” 


The volume contains a few charades, 
which we think hardly equal to the rest of 
its contents. Praed was the master of the 
art of charade-writing. C. 8. C. does not 
condense sufficiently and has not pictur. 
esqueness enough. But the volume is al- 
together a very pleasant one; pleasant to 
read as one smokes one’s evening cigar; and 
this the author will assuredly deem high 
praise. 
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From The Examiner, 27 Sept. 
THE ALLIANCES OF FRANCE. 

THE sagacious emperor and consummate 
politician who has now for ten years ruled 
the destinies of France, finds himself singu- 
larly isolated after the lapse of so many years 
of a certainly not unsuccessful or inglorious 
policy. During much of that period, if not 
during all of it, his most palpable aim has 
been to acquire friends and secure allies. 
For this purpose the means first employed 
were personal interviews designed to cement 
personal friendships with his brother sover- 
eigns. There is no one of them whom he 
has not met, as host or as guest, and under 
circumstances calculated to do away with 
the prejudices naturally entertained against 
the nephew of the first Napoleon. Some 
time, however, has already elapsed since the 
French Emperor was made fully aware that 
all his efforts in this direction, and by these 
means, have been fruitless. However cor- 
dial and satisfactory for awhile were the re- 
lations between the Tuileries and other 
eourts, they gradually became colder. We 
hear no more of personal interviews or royal 
visits. Even Alexander and Napoleon are 
not the Pylades and Orestes they once prom- 
ised tobe. Alexander, indeed, is quite ready 
to do any small thing to oblige his brother ; 
he can recognize, for example, the Italian 
King de facto, under reserves and restric- 
tions. He would do even more than this in 
return for the consideration of France in con- 
tinuing to shut her eyes against the Poles. 
But that the active alliance between France 
and Russia has declined we need .no other 
proof than the abandonment of Montenegro 
to the Turks. 

It was, probably, the conviction that no 
solid or profitable alliance would be formed 
with the old and great sovereigns of Europe 
by means of personal or other intercourse, 
which prompted Napoleon to turn his atten- 
tion to the work of making friends of nation- 
alities. This it was that opened his ear to 
the insinuating proffers of Cavour. No two 
leading spirits, indeed, ever entered upon a 
common task with more complete dissenti- 
ment between them than Cavour and Napo- 





ator of Italian destinies. He had no fore- 
cast that Victor Emmanuel would rise at 
once so completely in the ascendant as to 
occupy the Italian zenith totally to his eclipse. 
The moment Napoleon discovered the actual 
tendency of things that way, he stood still in 
his own path. 

The probability then was a complete quar- 
rel between the future King of Italy, and 
the French Emperor. But the latter could 
not afford to lose the profit of all that he had 
done. He has therefore continued to be- 
friend Victor Emmanuel in order not to lose 
his hold of Italy. And he has fed both that 
sovereign and his people with promises which 
he is no longer prepared to fulfil. There is 
little doubt that when Napoleon made these 
promises he looked to the provisional state 
of his relations with Italy being completely 
broken in upon by foreign war. It is evi- 
dent from his dealings with, and promises to, 
the Hungarian exiles, that he, too, as well 
as Garibaldi, looked to a renewal of the 
war with Austria as a necessity. But a 
change has come over the spirit of the im- 
perial dream. Reasons have been found 
showing the bad policy of depressing Austria 
altogether, and so probably leaning to the 
formation of a stronger and more united 
Germany, a consummation to which the 
French have ever had the deepest objection. 
Whatever the motive, it appears certain that 
the project once entertained by France of 
renewing her attack upon Austria has been 
abandoned. 

The emperor, as the Moniteur has this 
week been reminding the world, made efforts 
to settle the Roman difficulty. He offered 
the Pope Cavour’s programme of a free 


' Church in free Italy, with the revenues of 


Umbria and the patrimony secured. There 
are many who hold that the day in which 
this compact should be concluded would be 
a fatal one for the house of Savoy. It would 
establish permanently not only in the midst 
of Italy but throughout it, a Church more 
powerful than it is at present, less obedient 
to civil authority, more determined and more 
able than ever to dispute the prerogatives of 
an Italian Parliament in education, in relig- 


leon. If Cavour looked to unite at least | ious influence, in a thousand ways; more 
North Italy under the house of Savoy, the | able also than it is, even with a pretorian 
emperor looked to becoming himself the guard of French bayonets, to make itself the 


Pole Star of Italian hopes, and the regener- | spring and centre of that reaction which may 
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thrust Italy back to the condition of five 
years ago. 

However, the Church will not consent to 
this. And Napoleon cannot quarrel out- 
tight with the Church. Universal suffrage 
is the law of his land, and elections for its 
representative Assembly are approaching. 
The Liberals are awake, and the Orleanists 
have leagued with them. The Church is 
angry, and the Legitimists have received 
orders to act as auxiliaries to this anger. A 
hostile majority, or even a formidable minor- 
ity in the Chamber, would be most inconven- 
ient, when it is considered that a Chamber 
without an Opposition at all has still suc- 
ceeded in restricting the Budget, flinging 
out a Dotation bill, and filling the Tuileries 
with six months of annoyance and anxiety. 

The Italian Ministry have, therefore, been 
told they must wait. They answer, — We 
can wait if permitted to announce a defini- 
tive settlement in any time. But that would 
be a threat to Rome, and would exasperate 
the Church as much as immediate violence. 
Signor Rattazzi has, therefore, announced 
the determination of his sovereign to declare 
that the Government considers Rome to be 
a necessary portion of Italy, and its inhab- 
itants the subjects of that kingdom. France 
forthwith deprecated any such sweeping an- 
nouncement, which would anger the Pope’s 
court, and even give it a fair excuse for de- 
clining all future negotiations. The Italian 
Ministry has put off the Chamber and the 
declaration till November, but proclaims that 
itcan do nomore. If a settlement cannot 
then be announced, a dissolution of the 
Chamber must take place, and what resolve 
a Chamber elected under such a pressure of 
circumstances might take, is what neither 
Victor Emmanuel nor Rattazzi can answer 
for. In this way stand the relations between 
the governments and the courts. La Guér- 
ronniére’s articles have added to the exas- 

peration, and the clauses of the Treaty of 
Commerce have been left unconcluded by the 
negotiators. 

In the efforts made by Napoleon the Third 
to secure alliances, there were none on which 
he laid more stress than those with his south- 
ern neighbors, Spain and Italy. If secure 
of these he might easily, it was thought, 
meet the hostility of the north. But he has 


been unable to secure the friendship even of 


the second-rate sovereigns of the south. 
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Spain rebels against the high-handed deal- 
ings of the French in Mexico. Italy shows 
her teeth also in a very natural fit of resent- 
ment and almost despair. 


BRITISH OPINIONS. 


THE last numbers of the two great leaders, 
Tory and Whig, have long articles on the 
War to overthrow the American Republic. 
The concluding paragraphs are copied. 


From The Quarterly Review, Oct., 1862. 


But, whatever the probable fate of slavery 
in the Confederacy may be, it cannot affect 
the national duties of England. Weare very 
good friends with the Kingdom of Spain and 
the Empire of Brazil, in both of which slav+ 
ery flourishes, and where there is neither an 
immediate nor a M sexenen oe probability of 
emancipation.* Nor ought we to forget that 
ten years have not elapsed since we plunged 
into a bloody war, and spent some eighty 
millions of money, to uphold the integrity of 
an empire in which the white slave-trade ié 
still carried on. A country which is united 
to Turkey by diplomatic ties so affectionaté 
and confidential is not called upon to bé 
squeamish abutt the domestic institutions 
of its allies. But, in the interest of the anti+ 
slavery party themselves, we ought to be 
careful that no hostility to us should be ex- 
cited in the minds of the Confederates by 
any undue favor shown to their opponents. 
The new State will be bound by no treatied 
to suppress the slave-trade, and the prece« 
dent we ourselves set in the case of the trad+ 
ers of the United States will preclude us from 
demanding a right of search, except where it 
has been voluntarily conceded. 

But, in truth, the whole slavery disputé 
seems petty and trivial, when we read thé 
weekly narrative of American carnage or thé 
Gaily tale of Lancashire starvation. With 
every respect to the negro, we cannot stop 
to inquire into wrongs under which he ap- 
parently thrives and is happy. when the blood 
of our own race is being poured out liké 
water, and our own fellow-citizens are per- 
ishing by inches. We cannot contemplate 
the battle-fields strown with corpses, or vast 
regions once busy and prosperous now laid 


* In Brazil even emancipated slaves are disqual- 
ified by law from voting for Senators, Deputies to 
the Imperial Parliament, and Members of the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, and from being elected Sena- 
tors, Deputies, or Members of Provincial Assem- 
blies. ‘Ihese are the only civil rights which they 
do not enjoy. 
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waste by war, and console ourselves with 
the reflection that, if it be only continued 
long enough, it may possibly end in promot- 
ing the negroes suddenly to a freedom which 
they will not apprec'ste, and will certainly 
misuse. We cannot reconcile ourselves to 
the sight of a famine-stricken population at 
home by the hope that, if their sufferings are 
sufficiently prolonged, the integrity of an ag- 
ive and unscrupulous empire may pos- 
sibly be restored. Every consideration of 
humanity to those abroad and those at home 
demands that we should do everything in our 
ower, and, if need be, risk something, to 
eeag this fearful desolation to a close. As 
soon as the time comes—we trust that it may 
be close at hand—when, by a fair interpreta- 
tion of international law, we can join with 
other European powers in recognizing an 
independence which is already an accom- 
3 ae fact, there is a fair hope that the 
ederals may see in our declaration an hon- 
orable plea for retreating from a contest from 
which they will assuredly never be extricated 
by success. 


From The Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1862. 


We do not deny the obligations of na- 
tional morality. We fully admit that every 
people is responsible for its acts, and for the 
way in which it exercises its influence over 
others. A violation of national faith, or a 
wanton provocation of the greatest of all 
evils—war—is never committed with impu- 
nity. As it is, however, with private, so it 
is with public, morality ; the providence of 
God has ordained, that the real prosperity. 
of nations, as of individuals, and the good 
government of the civilized world, should be 
worked out by the action of each seeking, 
within certain limits, that which is for his 
own interest. When a nation oversteps 
those limits there is a Nemesis waiting pa- 
tiently to avenge the crime—a Nemesis not 
the less sure because the retribution is 
not always undergone by the generation 
which committed the offence, nor understood 
by those on whom it falls. What is the 
meaning of the instinct of patriotism and the 
love of one’s own country, except that men, 
in dealing with other nations, should keep 
steadily in view the welfare of their own? 





On no other principle can a State maintain 
its place in the civilized world, and on no 
other principle do we assign honors and re- 
wards to our statesmen and our soldiers, 
On no other principle, certainly, can the pro- 
longed war of the North against the South 
be for a moment defended. 

If this be so, why are we in this case to 
** discard all selfish considerations”? Why 
specially on the question of Secession and 
our sympathy with the South or North, are 
we to neglect the element of advantage to 
England? It can hardly be said that the 
Government of the United States in their 
dealings with us have set us the example of 
unselfishness, although their feeling has been 
sometimes adverse to us, when there was no 
apparent interest to guide it in that direc- 
tion ; as for instance at the time of the Cri- 
mean War. 

As a people, it is not our business to say 
what interpretation of the American Consti- 
tution is the right one. Whether we ap- 
prove or disapprove of the municipal laws 
and institutions of the South, their indepen- 
dence of the Government at Washington is 
not the less a fact. Ifit be manifestly for the 
advantage of England to acknowledge that 
fact by recognizing the national character of 
the Southern Confederacy, we cannot see 
why their morality, for which we are not re- 
sponsible, should stand in the way of such 
recognition. Neither the peace of the world 
nor the triumph of good over evil will be 
promoted by shutting our eyes to facts and 
events on such grounds as these. 

But, on the other hand, we do not say 
that it is for the interests of England wisely 
considered, at the present moment to recog- 
nize the Southern Confederacy. We are in- 
clined to believe that Lord Palmerston’s pol- 
icy has been hitherto right—that at this 
moment the acknowledgment of the South 
as a nation would of itself effect very little, 
and might cause to England evils greater 
than those which it would remove. 

If this be so we have nothing to do but to 
lament the civil war which is raging in the 
United States, and we must bear as well as 
we can the suffering of Lancashire, whilst we 
wait patiently and calmly for the course of 
events. 




















ELEGY IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS. 


It is the misfortune of excellence to be paro- 
died. No one dreams of burlesquing shallow 
mediocrity. ‘ Gray’s Elegy” has often been 
parodied. The best specimen of this is to be 
found in the Legal Examiner, published in Lon- 
don in 1844, the authorship of which is un- 
known. Here it is: from its title and allusions 
evidently the production of a lawyer—Tran- 
script. 

ELEGY IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS, 


Tne gardener rings the bell at close of day, 
The motley crowd wind slowly home to tea ; 

Soft on the ‘Thames the daylight fades away, 
And leaves the walks to darkness and to me. 


Now shine the glimmering gas-lamps on the 
sight 
The wardens now the outer portals lock, 
And deepest stillness marks the approach of 
night, 
Save when the watchman calls “ Past ten 
o’clock.” 


Save, also, when from yonder antique tower,* 
With solemn sound the bell strikes on the ear, 
And wandering damsels, as they hear the hour, 
Trip through the gloomy courts with haste 
and fear. 


In those high rooms where clients ne’er intrude, 
And here and there a light doth dimly peep, 

Each in his lonely set of chambers mewed, 
The briefless crowd their nightly vigils keep : 


The grave attorney, knocking frequently, 
The tittering clerk, who hastens to the door, 
The bulky brief and corresponding fee, 
Are things unknown to all that lofty floor. 


Small comfort theirs when cach dull day is o’er, 
No gentle wife their joys and griefs to share: 
No quict homeward walk at half-past four 
To some snug tenement near Russell Square. 


Oft have they read each prosing term report, 
Dull treatises and statutes not a few ; 

How many a vacant day they’ve passed in court! 
How many a barren circuit travelled through ! 


Yet let not judges mock their useless toil, 
And joke at sapient faces no one knows ; 

Nor ask, with careless and contemptuous smile, 
If no one moves in all the long black rows ? 


Vain is the coif, the ermined robe, the strife 
Of courts, and vain is all success e’er gave ; 
Say, can the judge, whose word gives death or 


life 
Reprieve himself, when summoned to the 
grave ? 


Nor you, ye leaders, view them with ill-will, 

If no one sees their speeches in the Times, 

Where long-drawn columns oft proclaim your 
skill, 

To blacken innocence and palliate crimes. 


* The Middle Temple Hall Tower—a modern 
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Can legal lore or animated speech 
Avert that sentence which awaits us all ? 
Can nisi prius craft and snares o’grreach 
That Judge whose look the boldest must 
appall ? 


Perhaps in those neglected rooms abound 

Men deeply versed in all the quirks of laws, 

Who could, with cases, right and wrong con- 
found, 

And common sense upset, by splitting straws. 


But, ah ! to them no clerk his golden page, 
Rich with retaining fees, did e’er unroll ; 
Chill negligence repressed their legal rage, 
And froze the quibbling current of the soul. 


Full many & barrister, who well could plead, 
Those dark and unfrequented chambers bear ; 
Full many a pleader born to draw unfee’d, 
And waste its counts upon the desert air ! 


Some Follett, whom no client e’er would trust, 

one a who gained no verdict in his 
life ; 

In den obscure, some Denman there may rust, 

Some Campbell, with no peeress for his wife. 


The wits of wondering juries to beguile, 

The wrongs of injured clients to redress, 
To gain or lose their verdict with a smile, 
And read their speeches in the daily press. 


Their lot forbade: —nor was it theirs —d’ye 
see 7— 

The wretched in the toils of law to lure; 

To prostitute their conscience for a fee, 

And shut the gates of justice on the poor. 


To try mean tricks to win a paltry cause, 
With threadbare jests, to catch the laugh of 
fools, 
Or puff in court, before all human laws, 
The lofty wisdom of the last New Rules. 


Not one rule nisi even “ to compute,” 
Their gentle voices e’er were heard to pray, 
Calm and sequestered, motionless and mute, 
In a remote back seats they passed each 
ay. 


Yet e’en their names are sometimes seen in 
print; 
For frail memorials, on the outer doors, 
Disclose in letters large, and dingy tint, 
The unknown tenants of the upper floors. 


Door-posts supply the place of Term Reports, 
And splendid plates around the painter sticks, 

To show that he who never moved the courts, 
Has moved from number two to number six. 


For who, to cold neglect a luckless prey, 
His unfrequented attic e’er resigned, 

E’er moved, with better hopes, across the way, 
And did not leave a spruce tin plate behind # 


Strong is the love of fame in noble minds, 
And he, whose bold aspirings fate doth crush,, 
Receives some consolation when he finds 





antique. 





His name recorded by tho painter’s brush.. 
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For thee, who, mindful of each briefless wight, 
Dost in these motley rhymes their tale relate, 
If musing in his lonely attic flight, 
Some vouthful student should inquire thy 
fate, 


Haply some usher of the court may say :— 
At morn I’ve marked him oft, ’twixt nine 
and ten, 
Striding with hasty step, the Strand away, 
At four o’clock to saunter back again ; 


There in the Bail Court, where yon quaint old 
judge, 
Doth twist his nose, and wreath his wig awry; 
Listless for hours he’d sit, and never budge, 
And pore upon a book,—the Lord knows 
why ! ; 
Oft would he bid me fetch him some report, . 
And turn from case to case, with look forlorn ; 
Then bustling would he run from court to court, 
As if some rule of his / were coming on. 


One morn I missed that figure lean and lank, 
And that pale face, so often marked by me, 
Another came,—nor yet was he in Bank, 
Nor th’ Exchequer, nor at the Plees was he. 


The next day, as at morn, I chanced to see 
Death’s peremptory paper in the Times ; 

Tread his name, which there stood number three, 
And there I also read these doleful rhymes— 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here rests a youth lamented but by few, 
A barrister to fame and courts unknown ; 
Brief was his life—yet was it briefless too, 
For no attorney marked him for his own. 


Deep and correct his knowledge of the laws, 
No judge a rule of his could e’er refuse ; 
He never lost a client or a cause,— 
Because, forsooth, he ne’er had one to lose. 


Even as he lived unknown—unknown he dies ; 
Calm be his rest, from hopeless struggle free, 

Tild that dread Court, from which no error lies, 
Shall final judgment pass on him and thee. 


If the gentle reader will take the trouble of 
comparing stanza for stanza, and even line for 
line of the parody with the original poem, he 
will see how closely the witty rhymester fol- 
lowed the original. 





PARIS. 


ImpeRrAv mistress of a thousand shows, 
City scarce second in the world’s renown, 
Thy baubles are a sceptre and a crown 
To play with, as thy favor comes and goes. 
Between thy palaces the river flows, 
Smiling, yet mindful of the Bastille’s frown, 
Its fall—and his who hurled empires down, 
As he went crashing to his fiery close : 





He watches silent on his column there, 
Lights gleam beneath, crowds flow, and 
coursers prance ; ’ 
The sight is dazzled by the sound and glare 
Of chariots that through green Elysiums 
glance, 
All that there is of pleasure is most fair— 
The type and cynosure of courtly France. 
— Spectator. J.N. 





LONDON. 


Dim miles of smoke behind. I look before 
Through looming curtains of November rain, 
Till eves and ears are weary with the strain : 

Amid the glare and gloom I hear the roar 

Of Life’s sea beating on a barren shore. 

Terrible arbiter of joy and pain ! 
A thousand hopes are wrecks of thy disdain; 

A thousand hearts have learned to love no 

more. 
Over thy gleaming bridges—on the street 

That ebbs and flows beneath the silent dome, 
Life’s pulse is throbbing at a fever heat; 

City of cities, battle-field and home 
Of England’s greatest, greatly wear their 


spoils, 
Thou front and emblem of the Old World’s 
toils. .N. 
— Spectator. 





“Men sought to prove me vile, 
Because I wished to give them larger minds.” 


Sranp fast, thou later saint and modern sage, 
Calmly across Contention’s stormy night, 
Shed, over angry waves, a broader light: 

Shine on alone, and, when their little rage 

Has lashed itself to silence, still the page 
or with thy work will stand ; the larger 

sight 
OF after days will learn to read thee right, 
Thinker and teacher of a faithless age. 
Thy peers may pass thee; to the glittering 
prize 
Of pomp and fame and power let others 
climb: 
The slow and sure award of Justice lies, 
For thee laid up beyond the sands of time. 

“ Far-off divine events ” are in thine eves,— 
Truth that endures, and Love’s eternal prime. 
— Spectator. J. N. 





THE TIRED SPIRIT. 


Foti many a storm on this gray head has beat; 
And now, on my high station do I stand, 
Like the tired watehman in his air-rocked tower, 
Who looketh for the hour of his release. 
I’m sick of worldly broils, and fain would rest 
With those who war no more. 

JOANNA BaILuis 
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